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CHAPTER XV. 
A BREAK-UP. 


How can I teil the signals and the signs 
By which one heart another heart divines ? 
How can I tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 


Unwituine to let their intended prey escape 
them, Lady Killbrook and Lady Mabel postponed 
leaving town for a day or two, and concocted a 
seemingly harmless little note addressed to Lord 
Oaklands, regretting that they were out when 
he called, but saying that they were going to 
Hastings—should remain at the Queen’s Hotel 
for a week, and hoped he would join them 
there. 

Had Rosalind given a more satisfactory reply 
to his proposal, Lord Oaklands would have felt 
it necessary to accept this invitation, even if it 
had interfered with his own plans. 

Or if Lady Killbrook’s surmise had been 
correct and he had not found an opportunity of 
proposing he would have felt bound to go to 
Hastings in consequence of what had occurred 
at the duchess’s ball. 

But now the letter only convinced him that 
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Rosalind had been discreetly silent, and he, 
therefore, sat down and wrote an apparently 
frank and careless reply to the invitation, saying 
he had engagements in Scotland and Norway, 
and the north of England that would claim him 
until Christmas, which he was bound to spend 
with his own people. 

“IT never heard anything so coolly impudent 
in my life,” exclaimed Lady Mabel Marmion, as 
she read the letter which Lady Killbrook had 
handed to her. ‘Are you quite sure,” she went 
on, looking at Lady Killbrook, suspiciously, 
‘are you quite sure that he said he had begun to 
propose to Rosalind ?” 

“Quite sure,” was the reply; “the duchess 
also heard it.” 


‘Then Rosalind has refused him,” said Lady | lat 


Mabel, with decision. 

* Ridiculous !” returned the countess. ‘She 
has not had an opportunity of doing so.” 

«Tt seems so; and yet the girl is open as the 
day, and at the same time reserved and deter- 
mined to a remarkable degree. Iam more than 
half afraid, as I have been all along, that she 
means to marry that fellow Harcourt.” 

“Preposterous, my dear; he and Lady 
Hilda Staines are going to make a match of 
it.” 

“So much the worse for Dunmow,” hissed 
Lady Mabel, meaningly. 

« Dunmow !” exclaimed the countess, starting 
with sudden maternal alarm. ‘ What can it 
matter to him ?” 

“ Everything,” was the significant reply. “Do 
you think he has taken to study politics for 
nothing ? I have watched him narrowly; he is 








pity; her fortune would disencumber the estates 
and add to the influence of our family.” 

Lady Killbrook heard only part of this. 

The idea suggested by her sister-in-law startled 
her. 

She rose to her feet, paced the room with im- 
patient steps, recalling to her mind many words 
and looks that passed unheeded at the time ; but 
now that she remembered them they all tended 
to confirm Lady Mabel’s assertion. 

That she should never have suspected the 
true condition of affairs irritated Lady Killbrook 
only one degree less than the extreme probability 
of her son’s disappointment, and she bitterly feit. 
that although Lady Mabel had opened her eyes 
to the impending danger she had done so far too 


e. 
“Tf I had only known it,” the countess ex- 
claimed, pacing the room, and restlessly clasp- 
ping and unclasping her small nervous hands; 
« if I had only suspected it I could have done so 
much to help my son. It is all your fault, 
Mabel, every bit of it,” she said, passionately, 
suddenly standing still before her astonished 
sister-in-law. 

«Mine !’ uttered Lady Mabel, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

«Yes, yours. It was you who drove Harcourt 
away from this house, and who persuaded us to 
pursue the same course of banishment; but for 
our coolness he would never have sought Lady 
Hilda, and you yourself say that he is Dunmow’s 
most formidable rival.” 

“Your putting the fault upon me is quite ab- 
surd,” retorted Lady Mabel, disdainfully. “* You 
might quite as reasonably say that I ought to 


in love with Hilda Staines, and but for this up- | swallow something I know to be poisonous lest 


start she would probably accept him. It’s a! 
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somebody else should be killed by it. No, my 
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dear, Iam not quite equal to that. 
vation is the first law of nature, and though I 
am not naturally cruel, if any man or woman 
crosses my path, and they or I must go over the 
precipice, 1 should be sorry for them, but I 
should not yield an inch myself.” 

“I quite believe you,” was the scornful reply, 
*“‘and because of your selfishness with regard to 
Rosalind my son’s prespects in life are to be 
ruined.” 

“I don’t see the necessity,” was Lady Mabel’s 
calm response. “What I should advise is, 
to sweep that upstart Harcourt out of our 
way.” 

“But how ?” asked the countess, with im- 
creasing surprise. 

Lady Mabel shrugged her shoulders ex- 
pressively as she said, in a slow, deliberate 
tone: 

“Oh, there are many ways of managing it. 
People in his position have committed forgery— 
or rather it has been traced to them, which an- 
swers the purpose equally well—or valuable 
articles have been found u them, stolen of 
course, though they deny having taken them; 
and though in either case it does not necesearily 
follow that the objec:ionable person is im- 
prisoned or sent to penal servitude, he is very 
properly expelled from all decent society.” 

Lady Killbrook listened to this with something 
more than surprise. 

Gradually, as the infamous plot hinted at 
dawned upon her mind, her face became thought- 
ful, then very grave, until her sister-in-law 
ceased speaking, when it flushed with genuine 
indignation, and she said, with undisguised con- 
tempt: 

“‘ Mabel, you make me ashamed to remember 
that you belong tothe same sex as myself. 
Ihave read of such women as you, but I 
never thought to meet with one. We part to-day 
and we will never sleep under the same roof 
again if I can helpit. As for your suggestion 
about Mr. Harcourt, be warned by me that if 


any evil befall him in which your hand can be, 


traced, I will unmask you and repeat what you 
have just said. I would not soil my hands with 
crime or my lips with a lie to win for my son the 
richest wife in Christendom.” 

And so saying Lady Killbrook walked out of 
the open window on to the baleony that 
commanded a view of the square. 

Was it accident, or was it really a reward for 
her generous indignation ? 

Her ladyship was inclined to think it was the 
latter. 

Be this as it may, she had not been on the 
balcony three minutes before she saw her 
son, Lerd Dunmow, with his arm linkedin 
that of Harry Harcourt, coming towards the 
house. 

“They don’t look much like rivals,” was the 
glad thought that came with a feeling of 
relief to the true, proud heart of the countess, 
and, when she saw them ascend the doorsteps 
and knew that they were entering the house 
without ceremony—Dunmow having a latch-key 
—sune smoothed the anger from her face and 
was ready to receive them with a bright smile. 

“Tam so glad to see you before we leave,” she 
said, as she gave the young man her hand. “TI 
want you to come and spend a week or two at 
Killbrook this winter, will you ?” 

“Ishall be most happy to doso, if Ican spare 
the time,” he replied. 

“You must manage to spare it,” with a 
winning smile. ‘ Dunmow and you had better 
arrange the time that will suit you both ; Ishall 
always be glad to see you.” 

The young man expressed his thanks, and at 
that moment the door opened and Rosalind 
walked into the room, 

The girl paused, her face became very pale, 
and she almost trembled when she saw who was 
in her aunt’s drawing-room. Forthough Harry 
was almost constantly in her thoughts -this 
was about the very last place m which she 
would have expected to meet him. 

** How pale you are looking, child,” said her 
ladyship, greeting her niece with a sympathetic 
smile; “‘hereis an old friend of yours come to 


Self-preser- | say good-bye. 





I tell him heis only justin time, 
for we leave London this evening.” 

Under cover of her aunt’s chatter Rosie 
advanced, and with a shyness and embarrass- 
ment strange even to herself she shook hands 
with the lover of her childhood. 

Vividly to the minds of both recurred the 
scene among the palms, each thought the other 
false, and yet a feeling stronger than pique 
or pride drew them together with irresistible 
power, 

Very narrowly did Lady Killbrook watch them, 
though she seemed to be looking quite another 
way, and she breathed a sigh of intense satis- 
faction and relief as she thought : 

* Dunmow need not fear him as a. rival with 
Lady Hilda while Rosalind’s eyes have power to 
move him so.” 

But all the time she felt very sorry for the 


en she married Lord Oaklands she would be 
miserable, and if she married Harry Harcourt 
she would be poor and comparatively obscure. 

Rosie herself thinks not of the future at this 
moment, she forgets even Lady Hilda’s hand- 
some face, for Harry seems nearer to her and 
more like the Harry of her girlhood than he has 
done since they have met in London. 

Her lovely face is bright with happiness 
and animation, and she is talking gaily to her 
cousin and the lover of her childhood, when 
Jeames comes in like a bird of ill-omen to dis- 
pel the delusive of the moment. 

“Tf you a miss, Lady Mabel says you've 
i. she’s waiting for you.” 

ind involuntarily shivered, then, re- 
—s her composure with an effort, 
“Tell Lady Mabel I will be with her 
directly.” 

Jeames departed, and then Rosalind, address- 
ing herself to Lady Killbrook, asked : 

“Is it true, aunt, that I am not to go with 
you to Hastings?” 

“TI am afraid it is, my dear,” was the reply. 
“Your aunt Mabel and I have had a 
serious misunderstanding, and while you are 
under her care I guppose you will have to go 
where she I am very sorry for it, for I 
should have liked you to be with us.” 

**So should I,” said Rosalind, sadly, “Aunt 
Mabel is dreadfully trying at times.” 

Lady Killbrook shrugged her shoulders ina 
manner which said more emphatically than 
words could express that she knew her sister- 
in-law’s failings only too well. 

As for Harry, he looked as he felt, indignant 
to think that Rosie should be at the mercy of 
such a woman as Lady Mabel, but he could not 
utter a word, nor could he do anything to alter 
the present condition of affairs. 

For aught he knew Rosalind might be en- 
gaged to marry Lord Oaklands. Indeed, judg- 
ing from what he had seen at the duchess’s ball, 
he would have felt convinced that this was the 
case, if something in Rosalind’s manner towards 
himself, and the fact that her two aunts were 
at variance and she was to go away with Lady 
Mabel, had not told him that something was 
amiss in their calculations. 

Though Harry could not express his indigna- 
tion, Lord Dunmow was by no means s0 reticent. 

«If I were you, Rose, I wouldn’t go away 
with Aunt Mabel,” he said, warmly, “she is a 
spiteful, selfish old woman, and is never 
happy unless she is making somebody else 
miserable.” 

«I wouldn’t go if I could help it,” replied the 
girl, sadly, “ but I can’t.” 

‘Why cannot you come and live with us, it 
would be much more jolly ?” 

Rosalind made no reply, but Lady Killbrook 
said, hastily : 

«I shall always be glad to have Rosalind with 
us, but it would produce a family quarrel if she 
were to leave Mabel, and I should not like to 
suggest any arrangement that would lead to 
such a result.” 

“ Bat she will have toleave Aunt Mabel when 
she marries,” objected Dunmow. 

“It is to be hoped so, for her husband’s sake,” 
laughed Lady Killbrook. 





“I don’t mean to get married,” said Rosa- 
lind, with a paling face and half-averted eves— 
*‘at least,” she added, “not for a very long 
ime.”’. 

“Then all I can say is I am very sorry for 
you, my dear,” said her ladyship, blandly. 

But Dunmow laughed as he said: 

*You’ll change your mind about getting 
married, Rose, especially if the only alternative 
is life with Aunt Mabel.” 

“T don’t think I shall,” replied the girl. 

* “We shall see,” retorted her cousin, who 
seemed to be in unusually good spirits. 

“In any case I must go to Aunt Mabel now,” 
said Rosalind, “I don’t in the least know where 
she meats to take me.” . 

Then, as though moved by.a sudden impulse, 
she stepped forward, held out her hand to our 
hero, = said: 

“Good-bye, Harry. When you write to South 
Hall give my love to my uncle and your mother, 
and tell them that I always think of the dear 
old place as ‘ home.’” 

“I know they would be glad for it to be your 
home,” he replied, pressing her hand warmly. 

He dared not kiss the little hand, dared not 
utter a. word of the love that filled his heart, 
and Rosalind, scarcely to trust herself,. 
carefully avoided looking at him. 

She had the uncomfortable’ consciousness 
that her cousin and aunt were both watchinc 
her. 

In very truth, however, Dunmow had taken 
his mother aside ostensibly to ask why Lady 
Mabel was going away, but really with the view 

a few seconds im which to speak 


of civi 
she to “Boeslind without having Lady Killbrook’s 


sharp eyes upon him; but the opportunity was 
not utilieed, =a except for tha cesnts of the 
hand that was meant togell so much to the girl’s 
doubting heart, these two as though they 
had been mere friends, and nothing more. 

Then Rosalind went to join Lady Mabel, and 
Harry took his leave. 

What is the meaning of this changing and 
chopping about, mother ?” asked Dunmow, when 
he and his parent were alone. 

Tt means that Mabel is an unprincipled and 
utterly unscrupulous woman,” replied Lady 
Killbrook, hotly; “she is intent upon doing 
some mischief, directly or indirectly, to your 
friend Mr. Harcourt, from the belief she has that 
he will either win Rosalind or stand in your 
way with a lady whom she thinks you ad- 
mire.” 

“T really think Aunt Mabel might leave 
Rosalind and me to take care of ourselves,” ob- 
served the young man, impatiently. 

“Exactly what I told her,” returned the 
countess, “and I likewise gave her to understand 
that I would have no plotting or scheming in my 
house.” 

“You were quite right, but I am sorry for 
poor Rose,” said the young man, gently. ; 

“SoamI; but you know I cannot take her 
away from Mabel.” 

IT don’t see why you shouldn’t.” 

But Lady Killbrook shook her head ; then she 
said, with some hesitdtion : 

“Tam very fond of Rosalind, but I feel con- 
vinced that she will one day make herself the 
heroine of some social scandal.” 

“Why should you say that, mother ?” asked 
Dunmow, warmly, “I never met a more modest 
girl in my life.” 

‘You don’t understand me. I don’t mean 
that she will do anything absolutely wrong, but 
she is so impulsive, so yielding up to a certain 
point and then so headstrong and determined 
that there is no calculating upon her. I don’t 
for a moment believe that she means to accept 
Oaklands.” 

“ Oaklands is a puppy anda fool,” said Dun- 
mow, contemptuously. , 

“For all that he will one day be a marquis,” 
was the retort; “‘ but it is useless discussing the 
matter. I cannot undertake the sole responsi- 
bility of Rosalind, though I will invite her to 
Killbrook fora week or two in the winter if you 
like.” 

*T wish you would, mother, she is a good little 
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thing, and you really ought to do what you can 
for her.” 

Then the conversation dropped. 

Mother‘and son were much too careful of their 
own self-respect and dignity to discuss in words 
the subject that was nearest to the hearts of 
both. : 

But Lady Killbrook was satisfied so long as 
Dunmow was cheerful and happy, and he felt as 
though a load had been taken from his mind 
when he saw that Harcourt was most unlikely 
to be his rival. 

To her husband Lady Killbrook was much 
more outspoken in her description of his sister’s 
suggestions, as well as in expressing her opinion 
of that lady, and the earl quite agreed with his 
wife in the view.she took of the matter. 

As for Lady Mabel, she had this time 
thoroughly over-reached herself. 

She had thought to find a ready tool and 
accomplice in Lady Killbrook, whose anxiety for 
her son’s welfare would, she believed, blind her 
to the unrighteousness of the means to be taken 
to secure it, but instead of that she was herself 
cast out with contumely and disdain. 

She showed no sign of shame or of flinching, 
however, when, for the sake of appearances, she 
said good-bye to the Killbrooks, and she made 
no remark nor uttered any expostulation when 
the countess invited Rosalind to come to Kill- 
brook Castle in January and pointedly ignored 
Lady Mabel herself. 

Indeed, it was not until they were safely in 
the train on their way to Scarborough that her 
ladyship remarked, spitefully : 

“A nice mess you've made of your first 
season.” 

«©I ?” asked Rosalind, in surprise. 

“Yes, you. If you had had any sense you 
would have managed to make Lord Oaklands 
propose to you. As it is, we are going to Scar- 
borough for a week or two, because I expect to 
meet him there, and failing anything definite 
there we shabl accept the invitation of the Card- 
well-Greens to Scotland for a month, we shall 
be sure to meet him there.” 

“Don’t you think it very unwise as well as 
undignified to run after a man like this?” 
asked Rosalind, with scarcely veiled con- 
tempt. 

“T don’t care what it is,” was the angry 
retort. “I mean to get you decently married 
out of the way of that adventurer Harcourt, who 
has filled your head with his rubbishing rhymes 
—he is as much a poet as I am,” spitefully. 

« He couldn’t very well be less,” replied Rosa- 
lind, stung to speak more plainly than she 
would otherwise have done. 

“ That is quite true,” was the cold rejoinder. 
«TI dislike sentimentality, and I detest shams.” 

“I don’t understand the point of your last 
remark, aunt,” remarked Rosalind, coldly ; 
“but in your.anxiety to get me married don’t 
forget that I have a voice im the matter. You 
will find it much more satisfactory to spend the 
autumn in getting all the enjoyment you can 
for yourself than in finding a husband for me, for 
I don’t want one, and I shall not marry a man 
whom I cannot love.” . 

For a few seconds Lady Mabel Marmion sat 
silently and fixedly regarding her niece. Then 
she said abruptly, as though some sudden reve- 
lation had come to her: 

“Lord Oaklands has proposed to you.” 

“T have had several offers this season, aunt, 
which I have not thought it mecessary to report 
to you.” 

“You ungrateful girl. And you have refused 
them ?” 

“Yes,” was the smiling reply. 

“And Oaklands was among them ?” 

“I did not say so, and I shall not*tell you 
anything more upon the subject. I only want 
you to understand that hunting for a husband 
for me is a useless expenditure of time and 
energy.” 

“Then I suppose your next dutiful eom- 
munication will be that you mean to marry 
the * plough-boy,’” remarked her ladyship, with 
a yaaa sneer. 

“No,” replied the girl, sadly, “I don’t think 
I shall ever tell you that.” : 





“ Youwill be cut by all your family, if you 
do,” said Lady Mabel, with increasing asperity ; 
“and it is only a pity. that we cannot take every 
penny away from you.” 

Rosalind’s reply was a smile that so irritated 
her aunt that that imperious lady turned her 
face to the window and went into a decided fit 
of the sulks. 

She was in this condition when they reached 
Scarborough, and almost the first person whom 
they saw on the platform was Lord Oaklands. 


— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


YACHTING. 


It’s use and rate values the gem— 
Pearis in their shells have no esteem. 


Lorp OakLanps was not alone. 

Standing by his side and talking with him 
was a tall, thin, middle-aged man, with sharp, 
well-cut, aristocratic features, keen, eagle-like 
eyes, and dark hair, which, about the beard, was 
beginning to be tinged with grey. 

Lady Mabel Marmion recognised him at once 
as the Earl of Bracknell, and all her good 
humour was completely restored by this seem- 
ingly fortunate meeting. 

Lord Oaklands himself was by no means so 
well pleased at the encounter. 

He had declined the invitation to Hastings, 
and had come to Scarborough in the hope of 
forgetting Rosalind Redesdale, and here she 
was the very first to meet him. Indeed they 
had travelled the latter portion of the journey 
by the same train, his lordship having entered 
it at Peterborough. 

Rosie’s frank smile and the unembarrassed 
way in which she spoke to him soon dispelled 
the young man’s transient vexation, however; 
and while Lady Mabel was talking to Lord 
Bracknell he asked, in a low tone: 

“How is it youare here? I understood you 
were going to odines with Lady Killbrook ?” 

“So we were,” was the reply. ‘“ But Lady 
Killbrook and Aunt Mabel quarrelled about 
something or other, They didn’t condescend to 
tell me what, so the family was split up, and I 
have been brought here, whether I like it 
or not.” 

But at this point Lord Bracknell, who had 
been introduced to Rosalind, turned to her, 
saying: - 

“TI have just been telling Lady Mabel that 
my yacht is here, Miss Redesdale, arid that I 
hope she and you will give us the pleasure of 
your company on some of our trips.” 

The girl bowed. 

She had not as yet decided whether she liked 
or disliked Lord Bracknell’s face and manner. 

He was old enough to be her father, and yet, 
even in these few seconds, he had managed to 
make her feel uncomfortable by the way in 
which he fixed his brown, luminous eyes upon 
her. 

But they could not stand long discussing their 
plans on a railway platform, and as they found 
that they were all going to the same hotel they 
drove off in their respective carriages without 
coming to any definite decision, leaving the 
servants to look after the luggage. 

Of these servants there was a goodly number, 
some of them belonging to Lord Oaklands, 
some to Lord Bracknell, and two to Lady Mabel 
and Rosalind. 

This being the case, it was odd that Rosalind’s 
eyes should be specially attracted to a spindle- 
legged, under-sized groom, whose face was ugly 
enough to have served as a model for a pump- 
handle. 

Yet so it was, 

She knew the man. She wondered how he 
came there, and an uncomfortable sensation like 
the presage of approaching danger or impend- 
ing trouble crept over her as she felt assured 
Ned Milstead had recognized her. 

She would have been thoroughly alarmed had 
she known that Ned had thrown up his good 
situation at Lord Dacre’s to take service with 
Lord Oaklands from no other motive than to be 


€ 





where he should see or hear of her, for the story 
that she was engaged tothe young nobleman 
had become pretty widely circulated. 

What Ned hoped or expected to get was not 
very clear, even to his own mind, but that he 
should win and carry off the fair Rosalind 
from all other-suitors he had but little doubt. 

Unconscious of the man’s presumption 
Rosalind would still have been glad never to 
have seen his face again. 

It/brought no pleasant recollections with it. 

She had never liked him, and his threats 
against Harry Harconrt, heres uttered years 
ago, were still fresh in her mind. 

Lady Mabel, who watched her niece closely, 
thought she was vexed at Lord Oaklands’s 
presence on the seene, ard she smiled with 
silent exultation, for she felt convinced from 
the manner in which the young people had 
met that if there had been any talk of 
marriage between them Lord Oaklands had cer- 
tainly not been definitively refused. 

Neither was he an accepted lover. 

On this point her ladyship also assured her- 
self, and she resolved it should go hard with 
both of them if they again separated without 
being engaged. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
drove to the hotel, where a handsome suite 
of rooms had been engaged for them by tele- 

raph. 

Lady Mabel had truly royal ideas upon the 
subject of not showing herself too often to the 
world at large, particularly if that section of 
the world in which she happened to be wished to 
see her or anybody in her charge. 

So, though sheintended occasionally to dine 
at the table @hote with her niece, she ordered 
dinner in their own sitting-room that night, 
and she definitely vetoed Rosalind’s suggestion 
that they should go out together for a walk or 
that she should be allowed to do so with her 
maid. 

“You will have plenty of ee and boating 
and walking to-morrrow,” said her ladyship, 
sharply; “and if you want to breathe the air 
from the sea, throw up the window. I particu- 
larly request, however, that you do not go out 
to-night.” 


It was in these petty things that Lady Mabel 


tyrannised over her niece without check. 

On small matters that only affected her 
personal comfort Rosalind never rebelled, it was 
only when some principle of equity or honour 
was concerned that the girl was as unbending as 
a rock. 

So Rosalind sat at the open window looking 
out upon the sea, watching the numerous 
lights which showed where boats and ships were 
at anchor or were sailing or steanfing on their 


way. 

She heard the boom of the sea, and the distant 
sound of voices, but she was quite unconscious 
of being herself the subject of much of the con- 
versation. 

But it was well whispered about that night 
that the acknowledged belle of the London 
season was staying at this particular hotel, and 
many were the eager eyes which looked around 
for her and looked in vain. 

Aman seldom appreciates a woman less 
highly because those with whom he comes in 
contact praise her wit or her beauty, and thus it 
happened that Lord Oaklands had never been 
so convinced of the faet that Rosalind Redesdale 
was a prize worth winning as when he went to 
bed that night, after having been plied with 
dozens of questions concerning the young lady, 
and numerous entreaties to be introduced to 
her, coupled with much warmly-expressed 
admiration of her on the part of Lord Brack- 
nell. 

«?Pon my word, Bracknell, it’s well your wife 
doesn’t hear you,” he was irritated at length 
into saying. 

Whereupon the older man frowned and turned 
away to hide the expression of his countenance. 
He had forgotten for the moment that he hada 
wife. 

Like a very stately swan with one precious 
cygnet Lady Mabel Marmion the next morning, 
followed by Rosalind, condescended to appearin 
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the hotel drawing-room and from there walk 
out upon the deep stone balcony that faced the 
sea. , 
Very quiet and unpretending were her lady- 
ship and her niece, but for all that they 
attracted an enormous amount of attention. 
Women gathered in small groups to look at 
and criticise them. 
And men, with more~eagerness, came to 


mire. 

Rosalind, the chief object of interest, was 
unconscious of all this silent homage. 

She walked up and down the balcony watching 
the pedestrians and the bathers, the people on 
horseback and in iages, and wondering 
somewhat impatiently why she could not bathe 
and walk and ride like other girls. 

Young blood was coursing swiftly through her 
veins, all the restless energy of youth was 
rebelling against the enforced restraint which 
her aunt and the usages of society imposed upon 
her. 

“I wish Dunmow was here,” she said, at 
length, “he could take me about; I feel as 
though I were caged in this hotel; I should so 
like to go out on the sands with a spade and 
bucket and a lot of children.” 

* Dunmow would feel flattered at your want- 
ing him to share in such a lively occupation,” 
7 Lady Mabel, with supreme disdain. 
« But you needn’t get impatient,” she went on, 
‘we will go out directly and find something 
more amusing than sand digging. Ah! here is 
Lord Oaklands.” 

And instantly her ladyship’s face was wreathed 
with smiles. 

Rosalind also was glad to see him; on the 
principle that one seeks refuge in any port in a 
storm, so the sight of any familiar face was wel- 
come to her now, and she smiled and shook 
hands with him much more cordially than she 
would have done under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

As for the young nobleman himself, he was in 
a singularly uncertain frame of mind. 

He was in love with Rosalind after a fashion 
of his own, but he was still true as ever to his 
first affections, and, therefore, very much more 
in love with himself. 

His self-love had been deeply wounded by the 
manner in which the girl had evaded his pro- 
posal, and he had more than half resolved not to 
seek her again. 

But Oaklands was one of those men who like 
most of their thinking to be done for them, and 
who are quite content to believe that what a 
great many other people admire must needs be 
something very much worth having. 

If Rosalind had failed to attract admirers 
Lord Oaklands would have conveniently for- 
gotten her existence and have had some press- 
ing engagement that called him elsewhere. 

Butas the reverse of this was the case, and as 
he had been asked point blank by one or two in- 
timate friends if the field were open or if he 
were engaged to her, and had had to admit that 
as far as he was concerned she was free, he felt 
that as a point of honour he must out-distance 
all others. 

Lady Mabel, who was shrewd and keen enough 
when her temper did not interfere with her 
judgment, read the young man’s mind as though 
it had been an open book and decided that a 
little wholesome jealousy would do him good. 

“How do you ladies propose to spend the 
day ?” he asked, after a few trivial remarks had 
been exchanged between them. 

*« Rosalind is anxious to buy a spade and go 
digging sand with the children,” laughed Lady 
Mabel ; “ but, for my own part, I should prefer 
a drive ora sail. I suppose we must do some- 
thing.” 

«« Ah, that reminds me, Bracknell is coming to 
ask you to go for a sail in his yacht; I don’t 
know if you will care about it, there will be a 
party of people there.” 

“Friends of Lord Bracknell’s I suppose ?” 
asked Lady Mabel, slightly raising her too 
pointed eyebrows. 

“Yes,” in a doubtful tone; “ people he has 
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“We needn’t know them again after we leave 
this place,” remarked her ladyship, calmly, “and 
one meets objectionable people everywhere. Here 
comes Lord Bracknell.” 

Lord Bracknell repeated the invitation he had 
sent by Lord Oaklands. 

Lady Mabel iously accepted it, and half 
an hour later she and Rosalind were standing 
upon the deck of the Sea Queen. 

**Lady Bracknell is not with you?” asked 
Lady Mabel, looking about her critically. 

«« No, she doesn’tcare about Scarborough, and 
her mother is in delicate health, so she has gone 
on a visit to her.” 

“I see. By the way, who is that pretty girl 
over there with the handsome . middle-aged 
lady ?” 

* Do you call her pretty ?” 

* Yes ; don’t you ?”’ 

** Well, yes, I suppose she is under ordinary 
circumstances, but by the side.of Miss Redes- 
dale her charms become quite insignificant.” 

“You mustn’t let her hear you say so or you 
will make her your enemy for life; but you 
have not told methe name of the young lady ?” 

“It is Bellford—Edith Bellford—and that is 
her mother by her side. They are the widow 
and daughter of an officer; decent people 
enough, in their way, but poor—at least, so I 
have heard.” 

* Ah, I should’ like to know them. And who 
is that tall, handsome young man who has been 
standing there like a statue for the last few 
minutes ?” 

“That is Sir Christopher Drake ; he is very 
anxious to be introduced to you and to your 
charming niece.” 

“Gratify him by all means,” laughed her 
ladyship. 

A few seconds later Lord Oaklands had the 
mortification of seeing the young baronet 
engaged in animated conversation with Rosa- 
lind and her aunt. 

This was all the more provoking because he 
had himself evaded complying with the 
baronet’s request for an introduction. 

These two men had been rivals at Eton, rivals 
at Cambridge, and had managed to cross each 
other in everything through life, though they 
still professed to be friends. 

The sight of Sir Christopher Drake bending 
over Rosalind, giving her his arm to steady her, 
finding her a comfortable seat, and sharing with 
Lord Bracknell in her conversation, irritated 
the young man—so much that out of pure 
jealousy and pique he went off to devote himself 
to Miss Bellford. 

But Lady Mabel had been before him. 

Her keen eye had at once seen that this girl 
was the only one on board the yacht who could 
in any way be looked upon as a rival to 
Rosalind. 

Miss Bellford was not by any means so pretty 
as our heroine, but there wasa good deal of 
dash and vivacity about her, and though she 
was undeniably fast and not in any way “ good 
style,” the very contrast she presented to Rosa- 
lind might make her dangerous. 

So Lady Mabel had requested to be introduced 
to her, and in the course of a few minutes had 
so fascinated mother and daughter that they, 
looking upon her as a step to social recognition, 
paid but little heed to Lord Oaklands when in 
his irritation with Rosalind for her supposed 
indifference to his presence he strolled towards 
them. 

Here also it was evident that he was not 
appreciated, and he soon moved away and joined 
a group of men, who speedily disgusted him with 
their facetious remarks about the way in which 
Drake was “making the running with the 
beauty.” 

So Lord Oaklands, in a fit of ill-humour with 
all the people about him, and yet unable to 
leave them till they got ashore, leaned against 
the side of the vessel in what he meant to repre- 
sent an attitude of meditation, but which 
other people called a fit of the sulks. 

The first person to rouse him was Lady Mabel 
Marmion, and she, pausing near where he 


picked up here—people who are not in society, | stood, seemed to give a start of surprise as she 


though decent enough, I daresay.” 


said: 


**I thought you were with Rosalind.” 

“Oh, no; Miss Redesdale is otherwise 
engaged,” he replied, bitterly. 

Lady Mabel’s eyes flashed with triumph. 
This young idiot was jealous, and he had been 
weak enough to make the admission. 

“ Yes,” she said, coldly, “‘Isee she is other- 
wise engaged, and I am sorry for it. From 
what my sister-in-law told me I naturally 
expected that matters would have been placed 
on a different footing.” 

Lord Oaklands was silent. 

He did not deserve the reproach, but he must 
bear it, and he would have been glad to get 
away without another word, but Lady Mabel 
was not to be thus easily disposed of. 

She might never have such an a 
again, and she resolved not to let it slip by her, 
so she placed her hand upon his, looking fixedly 
at him as she did so, and thus, compelling him 
to meet her gaze, asked : 

** Do you wish to marry Rosalind ?” 

For just one second he hesitated. Then he 
‘ slowly and distinctly : 

*he.” 


* And you shall,” said her ladyship, firmly. 

Sir Christopher Drake, watching the pair 
from his vantage-place by Rosalind’s side, 
called her attention to the odd couple, and 
remarked, with a smile: 

“One would think that her ladyship was 
asking Oaklands his “ intentions.” 

To his surprise, when he looked at Rosalind, 
the young baronet saw that her face was white 
as though with sudden terror, and thinking that 
the motion of the vessel was beginning to affect 
her,” he said, anxiously : 

“ T am afraid you are ill.” 

She did not deny it, but her illness was of the 
mind, not of the body. 

If Lord Oaklands had taken Lady Mabel into 
his confidence, what, she asked herself, wildly, 
would become of her? 

She had no refuge. She could not even fly 
to Harry, for he had never once said “ Come.” 


{To oe Continued.) 








NOT TALL ENOUGH. 


A aoop story is told of Prince Alexander of 
Holland. The prince,a young man of rather 
staid and literary tastes, paid a visit to Berlin 
last summer, and a review was given in his 
honour by the Imperial court. Military pageants 
form an integral part of every grand reception 
in the Prussian capital; but Prince Alexander, 
with little inclination for soldiery, sat in silent 
contemplation while the troops were defiling 
before him. All at once the Crown Prince drew 
the guest’s attention to a Uhlan regiment, 
with the remark that they were “a fine body of 
men.” 

“Yes,” replied Prince Alexander, “but they 
are not tall enough.” 

This reply, delivered with the traditional 
Dutch phlegm, a little surprised his interlocu- 
tor, who, however, merely observed : 

“Very well; then you must see my cuiras- 
siers.” 

The cuirassiers, erect in their saddles like 
men-at-arms of the Middle Ages, went by in 
breastplates and plumes. 

“Well, what do you think of them ?” asked 
Prince Fritz. 

“«‘ Splendid men, but not tall enough.” 

Still more piqued than astonished at this 
unexpected response, the heir to the crown of 
Germany exclaimed: 

“Indeed! Then wait till you see the regi- 
ments of the Guard.” 

In due time these magnificent six-footers made 
their appearance, and the same query fell from 
the lips of the Crown Prince. 

“They are not tall enough,” very quietly re- 
turned Prince Alexander—adding gently, but 
meaningly: ‘‘ We can flood our country, when 





we choose, twelve feet deep.” 
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FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


Amid the fair world thou hast chosen thy throne, 

And the haunt of thy footsteps with flowers is 
strewn 

Sole queen of your race; no rival hast thou 

To cloud the bright sunshine that beams on thy 
brow. 


Or all pinnacles of fame that are treacherous 
and insecure to stand upon and most trying to 
those who attain it, the pinnacle given to beauty 
stands foremost. How many women have been 
famous for any length of time? How many 
seasons pass without the rising of some new star 
and the setting of another but a season old, and 
how many areremembered when a decade of years 
has passed away? Society keeps the record of 
its beauty in a very careless, slovenly manner, 
and only the names of a few, perhaps the least 
deserving, are left upon the roll. 

But it is a great thing, perhaps, to be the 
belle of the season for one year. To be the 


recognized pearl of pearls—the sweetest flower in : 


the garden—must have a charm for any woman 
who is not given over to “advanced ideas,” 
the study of the medical profession, or laid her- 
self out to be recognised as a prominent advocate 
of the rights of women. In short, if a woman 
is what men generally have desired them to be— 
gentle and pretty, looking up to a man as a 
shield and guide—there can be nothing dis- 
tasteful in being admired, and admiration being 
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[A REBUL¥. | 


: woman’s due the ambition to be a belle—under 
| reasonable restraint—is a natural desire, and, let 
| pessimists say what they will to the contrary, 
| a healthy one. 
When Elfrida went to town she may have 
had some hope of what was in store for her; 
| but she never dreamt her success would be so 
sudden and complete. 

With her it was veni, vidi, vici. She entered 
the charmed circle of society—saw, conquered, 
and all men bowed before her. 

Much of her success may have been due to 
the diplomatic energy of Mrs. Wraxall—one of 
those tenacious women who, having once been 
elected as a leader of fashion, hold their ground 
with an iron grip, and beat off all new-comers, 
or only admit such of her rivals as are content 
to reign as tributary princesses. Long past the 
time when women are supposed to allure and 
charm, she still had a reputation for beauty, 
and was undoubtedly a very fascinating, clever 
woman, andone of the best of hostesses, as well 
as the most skilful of chaperones. 

She liked Elfrida from the moment they 

met. 
«That girl has something in her,” she said to 
Mrs. Cundleton Caveall. ‘She is not all outside 
show like some I have taken in hand. But I 
must watch her, or she may make a fool of her- 
self. She must not marry a beggar.” 

“It would be a pity for her to do that,” 
replied Mrs. Caveall. But she winced as she 
thought of Stapleton, and felt she had shut him 
out more than ever by bringing Elfrida to town. 
But she, too, was a tenacious woman, and had 
not given up all hope. 

«‘ By-the-bye, my dear Mrs. Wraxall,” she said, 
“*Stapleton has written to me to say he desires 
to pay his respects to you. I daresay you have 
forgotten my boy. He has grown such a dear 
fellow.” 

“ Oh, yes. I remember him very well,” said 
Mrs. Wraxall. ‘“ He is in the army, I believe.” 

“No, he has retired, replied Mrs. Caveall— 
“ that is, he did not take up his commission. I 
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am poor, and he could not live upon his pay ; so 
he made a sacrifice and accepted an appoint- 
ment—in—in—the Docks.” 

“Some of the Government appointments 
there are exceedingly good,’ remarked Mrs. 
Wraxall, who was engaged in looking over a list 
for a dinner-party. ‘I shall be very pleased to 
see him at my next reception.” 

“ Oh, thank you—you are so kind,” said Mrs. 
Caveall, more sweetly than ever; but she was 
inwardly writhing over the thought of 
Stapleton being nothing more than a clerk 
to a tea-broker. 

She wrote to her son that night, telling him 
how pleased Mrs. Wraxall would be to see him, 
and what anxious inquiries she had made about 
him. 

«* She has the best set in London about her,” 
wrote the anxious, scheming mother, “and if 
once among them, you are sure, with a little 
care, to make friends,” 

He got the letter, and, believing all that was 
in it, wrote back two pages of gratitude to Mrs. 
Wraxall, declining her “ pressing invitation.” 
He gave his address 3, Smith’s Villas, Bow, 
a neighbourhood Mrs.Wraxall had never heard 
of, and told her he had left society to ‘‘ make a 
decent working man of himself,” and was resolved 
never to come back to it unless he could do so as 
a man of money. 

Mrs. Wraxall was not offended —she never 
showed such bad form, except under the most 
trying circumstances—but she put the letter 
before Mrs. Caveall, and said to her: 

«You see your dear boy is not coming to join 
my set, and I think he is wise.” 

The fury of the thother was almost un- 
bounded. 

In writing back to Stapleton sheforgot for the 
time the really deep love she had for him, and 
called him such hard names that he cried over 
the hastily-scrawled pages in his meagre lodg- 


ings, to the great disturbance of Cracker, who 


was in a corner watching him. 
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But he was not to be turned from his pur- | 


ose. 

«‘[ will be an honest man,” he muttered ; “it 
isn’t fair for broken-down fellows like me to 
hang on to the skirts of society, sponging on 
friends and swindling tradesmen. I’ve had 
enough of it, and bad as it is to mix with the 
people I do, and never have anybody to talk 
to in the old way, it isnot so bad as to be hunted 
about and dunned by bootmakers and tailors 
wherever you go.” 

From which you may gather that there 
was some grain of good at the bottem of this 
ill-reared, ill-advised young fellow, who had but 
one true friend near him, and that was Cracker, 
his dog. 

How different the lot of Elfrida in the midst of 
all the glories of fashion. 

At first she felt a little ont of her element, as 
@ swan accustomed to a roadside pond 
feel when suddenly turned loose upon the 
of a great lake, but she soon got used to the 
change, and launched her frail self out upon the 
wide, deep, and treacherous waters of the upper 
ten. 

Algernon Leighton was there, too, ever her 
devoted servant, but he was soon driven far into 
the background by titled men who came te wor- 
ship at the feet of the reigning beauty. 

They asked among themselves who she was, 
and those who were most intimate with Mrs. 
Wraxall gave out what they believed to be 
true. 

It was said she was the ter of one Jacob 
Brierly, a manufacturer of fabulous wealth, 
without a wife,and no other children, and she 
was soon spoken of as “La Belle Brierly, the 
heiress.” 

Some tried to extract information from Mrs. 
Cundleton Caveall, who was known to- be the 
real chaperone, although Mrs. Wraxall always 
had Elfrida under her wing ; but she, for a pur- 
pose of her own, for the present said nothing. 

She had grown to hate Elfrida most bitterly, 
for no other reason than that she had been dis- 
appointed in seeking to get her for a daughter-in- 
law, and there was a scheme of vengeance in her 
mind that could only have sprung: from the 
brain of a heartless and disappointed, unpitying 
woman. 

It was at a ball given by the Countess of 
Arden that Algernon Leighton, growing weary 
ot being two months in the background, came 
forward and received his congé. 

Ever since her arrival in London Elfrida had 
striven to teach him that he had not gained her 
heart, and that his position was not sufficiently 

to induce her to throw herself away upon 
; but he was as much in love with her as he 
could be with anything except himself, and was 
not to be driven off by ordinary means. 

He was, moreover, stimuiated to make a great 
effort to gain her hand by the attention of Lord 
Debenly—a needy but good-natured young 
nobleman—who saw that in marrying Elfrida he 
would obtain for a wife a woman he admired 
immensely, with a good round sum of money, 
with which he could wipe away certain encum- 
brances upon his estate. 

At the outside he was twenty-seven, and pos- 
sessing more than his share of good looks, with 
the bloom of youth, surprisingly preserved after 
several years of wild folly, still upon his cheeks, 
and, therefore, stood as good a chance as any 
man in obtaining what was looked upon as a 


prize. 

And Elfrida had smiled upon him, for the 
whirlpool of life had affected her as it has 
affected others, and the title of Lady Debenly 
sounded euphoniously in her ears. Only that 
night she had been repeating it to herself while 
waiting in the dining-room for Mrs. Wraxall, 
just prior to leaving for the ball, and it assuredly 
seemed to her to be a very musical name. 

They met first at Hurlingham, whither Mrs. 
Wravall always went on Saturdays when there 
was polo and weather permitted. 


Mrs. Wraxalldid not care a fig for polo or for | 


any other game, but she liked the company she 
met at Hurlingham or at Lords’, on University 
or Eton and Harrow days, and went thither as 
religiously as the Turk to Mecca. 


On that particular afternoon Hurlingham was 
at its best. 
| The weather was literally all that could be 
| desired—a sky without a cloud, and yet nota 
| brazen one—the sun warm and bright, but too 
| considerate of those under his rays to be that 

awful coppery hue which means a baking for 
hapless mortals and panting hours for all living 
| things. 

Lord Debenly held a commission im the Dra- 
goons, and he played polo. 

The Dragoons played against the far-famed 
Wanderers that day, and he was their leading 

irit. 

Mrs. Wraxall’s carriage was weil posted—as 
it invariably was at those gatherings—and was 
soon surrounded by a number of men anxious of 

ying court to the new beanty. Mrs. Wraxall 
imtroduced a few of the most moteworthy, and 

their fate. 

Among the favoured ones was Lord Debeniy, 
who stopped on his way to the sacred precincts 
reserved for members and their male friends, 
where polo is earnestly diseussed and the points 
of the game dwelt upon with enthusiasm. Ont- 
side there were other themes upon the tongues 
of men and women, for polo, like cricket, isonlya 
small peg to hang a very large gossiping hat 


spon. 
. Lord Debenly was 1 man admired —— 
women who like a quiet, graceful 
soft-spoken, well-chosen words comveying some- 
thing very flattering to their little souls. 
Homage is honey, and honey is dear to woman. 
She can almost live upon it, amd asa matter of 
ehoice would assuredly do so. 
“T saw you last night at Mrs. Lenticy’s ball,” 
» “and wanted to he intro- 


a 
had spoken of him many times, making much 
of his virtues and leaving his defects to speak 
for themselves on other occasions. 

Elfrida smiled and hoped he would be success- 
ful in the coming game. 

“T play it to kill time,” he said. “Men must 
have something todo. As things are I get too 
much time alone.” 

His eyes saddened and his voice fell as he 
made this admission. 

Elfrida felt sorry for him and wondered what 
care a man reputed to be gifted, undeniably 
handsome, and sought by everybody, could have 
to bear. She did not know it was an old trick 
which had deceived somany. Healways played 
the role of secret sadness witha woman. It was 
more successful than vivacity in the hands of 
any man could be. 

Before he left he asked her if she were going 
to a reception at Lady Darlington’s, and Elfrida 
told him she was expected there. Mrs. Wraxall 
had been good enough to procure her an invita- 
tion. 

“IT shall be there,” said he, as he was going, 
“and intend to go early—I hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting you.” 

Then he took his sad face away, leaving 
Elfrida with a heart beating quicker than it had 
done before that day. 

His skilful acting had made the impression 
he desired, and her interest m him was 
gained. 

She was more attentive to the polo, especially 
to one who figured prominently in the game, than 
the majority, although her time was much 
taken up by her numerous admirers. 

Algernon Leighton was there with a wrathful 
face, keeping himself a little. defiantly in a 
prominent position by the carriage. 

Elfrida was curt to him, and Mrs. Wraxall 
de-patched him across the field with a message 





to a friend, but he came back again and hovered 
about them all the afternoon. 

At night again he turned up at Lady Darling- 
ton’s, but Lord Debenly had possession of 
Elfrida and knew how to keep it. 

Algernon’s impudence was no match for his 
lordship’s imperturbability, and after a feeble 





effort to oust his rival he went away with a face 
white as the wrack of a summer sky. 

Elfrida was angry and annoyed with this per- 
sistence, she did not want much of Algernon 
Leighton’s society, for he and all at Easterley 
had been put far into the background by those 
she had lately mixed with. ; 

He was a boy in her eyes too; and although 
it was*all very well for him to dance attendance 
upon her down in that quiet, humdrum city, she 
did not want him ever at her train now that she 
was in “ the world.” 

On the way home she was thinking of Lord 
Debenly, who had done much that night to 
strengthen the impression he had made at 
Hurlingham, when Mrs. Wraxall broke in upon 
her agreeable meditations. 

- young Leighton,” she said, “he is al- 
ways dangling after * ae Have you given him 
any encouragement 

“ Not intentionally,” replied Elfrida; “ but. 
down at Easterley there was more freedom 
and——” 

“I understand,” imterfered Mrs. Wraxall ; 
“but the Jack and Jill ways of the country 
must be put aside here. A young idiot like 
that w ruin the ¢hamee of anyone. You 
have a good one, don't throw it away. 

“What am I te do?” ° a 

“ Give him an a to and then 

him his congé. It must be sooner or 
I cam see, and had better be done at. 
onee.” 

«TI will do it.” 

“ You will be at the Countess of Arden’s ball 
on Monday and I daresay he will be there. That. 
will be your opportunity. The audacity of some 
of these country people is amazing, and ought to- 
be checked.” 

Nothing more was said about him either 
then or between that time and Monday. 

Mrs. Wraxall appeared to forget him, and 
Elfrida, if he came into her mind, dismissed him. 
tothink of Lord b 

The night of the ball given by the countess 
came round, and Algernon Leighton secured 
Elfrida for a waltz, and if was while resting 
after the dance in a quiet corner of the room 
that he made his attack. 

Elfrida had given him the opportunity and 
was armed at all points for the assault. 

“Miss Brierly,” he said, ‘‘do you think 
upon the past—upon your childhood’s days, I 
mean ?” 

«« Sometimes,” she said, indifferently. ‘“ But. 
I do not care to dwell upon that which is gone, 
I prefer picturing that which is to come.” 

“We may make either agreeable,” he replied, 
** if we select pleasant subjects todream upon. I 
was thinking to-day, as I have thought a thou- 
sand times before; upon one very pleasant inter- 
view at Easterley.” 

“You are alluding again to our first meet- 
ing ?” she asked, coolly. 

* Yes.” 

«I remember it, of course, although I do not 
dwell upon it. But why do you recall the 
time ?” 

It was presumably an incautious question, 
and, as sporting men say, “let him through.” 

He thought she did so with a good intent, and 
took advantage of it. 

“TI recall it,” he said, “because it made a 
mark upon my life that can never be effaced. It 
fixed upon my heart an image that can mever 
fade. Miss Brierly—Elfrida, 1——” 

“I think you had better take me to Mrs. 
Wraxall,’ she said, calmly rising. “I see she 
is beckoning to me,and please do not renew 
this subject,as you really ought to know you 
have no grounds for introducing it. We have 
always been friends, nothing more, and I trust 
we shall remain so.” 

He muttered something she did not quite hear 
and bit his lip savagely, then he became as calm 
and cold as she. 

‘No doubt you are right, Miss Brierly,’? be 
said. “I have been led away by my want of 
discernment.” 

He took her to Mrs. Wraxall, and the next 
moment Lord Debenly was in his place. Ina 

white heat he crossed the floor again and lounged 
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towards the card-room. At the door he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Caveall. 

* How do you do, Mr. Leighton ?’’ she said. 
« I saw you with Miss Brierley, and was coming 
to speak to you. But you were in some deep 
confidential conversation, and as you were very 
old friends I did'not disturb you.” 

You might have done so without doing any 
mischief,” he replied, lugubriously. ‘ There is 
nothing of a secret nature between Miss Brierly 
and myself.” 

«Indeed ?”” 

“No, we were barely friends, and what has 
passed to-night will make us—us—I don’t want 
vo talk about it. It ie nothing.” 

The crafty woman had read his discomfiture as 
he sat with Elfrida with secret delight, for she 
looked upon him as the first who had come 
between Algernon and his prospect of a rich 
wife and counted him among them she felt it 
her duty to hate with a deep and bitter hatred. 
But she chose to appear before him ina friendly 
guise, as she had need of his services. 

“Forgive me for not warning you before,” 
she said, in a low tone. “Had I known what 
was going on I would have stopped you.” 

«Why ?” he asked. 

“You are one of an old and honoured 
family,” she replied, “while Miss Brierly—is 
neither one—— Mr. Leighton, can I trust 
you ?” 

“You assuredly may.” 

“ Come into the conservatory with me. We 
ean talk there without much fear of interrup- 
tion.. I shall be pleased to show you, as a 
friend, how thankful you ought to be for your 
narrow escape.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LITTLE ADVICE. 


A path of pleasure like.a silver zone 
Heid out carelessiy. It shines 90 fair, 
Catching the eye in many a broken link, 
In many u turn and travers as it glides. 


On returning from the ball Mrs. Cundleton 
Caveall pleaded a headache and retired to her 
room without indulging in a usual half-heur’s 
chat with Elfrida and Mrs. Wraxall while they 
disrobed, so the latter two had a little talk to 
themselves. A maid was always dispensed with 
at that hour. 

“Itis entirely in your hands, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Wraxall, as she took Elfrida’s bracelet 
from her arm, “only do not do as I did. 
dallied with a duke untilI lost him. Not but 
what poor Wraxall is as good as any duke, 
only he is so fond of his club—and he has no 
brains.” 

“You have just referred to Lord Debenly,” 
said Elfrida, with a heightemed colour. 

“ Yes, he admires you.” 

**I believe others do the same. You have 
told me so.” 

“That is true, Elfrida, but many admire and 
stop there, and the admiration of others is not 
worthy of consideration. With Lord Debenly 
it isa different thing. He means marrying— 
if you will have him. What do you intend 
to do?” 

Elfrida, resting her head upon her hand, 
suddenly became serious, for suddenly, without 
warning, there cropped up before her a vision of 
Maleolm Gordon. It was not the first time by 
many that she had thoughtof him since'she had 
beenin town, but they had never met. At times 
she kad wondered at his not calling or leaving a 
card, but she did not know the truth—he had 
called and it was kept from her in this wise. 
Having heard from his sister where she’d gone, 
he had called when she was out and left cards for 
her and Mrs. Caveall, but they had been quickly 
torn up by the latter lady, and nothing said 
about his visit. Mrs. Caveall was not going to 
leave one so dangerous near Elfrida, and she 
was safe about what Mrs. Wraxall would feel on 
the subject. She would have declined to receive 
a man of whom she knew nothing. 


“What will you do, dear ?” 
Elfrida started on hearing the question put 


a second time, and allowed a little sigh to 
escape her. 

“TI do not love him,” she said, “I like Lord 
Debenly, but I cannot say I lowe him, and——” 

Mrs. Wraxall burst into a hearty laugh and 
regarded Elfrida with amused eyes. The idea 
of love being necessary to a marriage, desirable 
in other ways, was the most entertaining thing 
she had heard for a long time. 

“My dear child,” she said, “what are you 
talking about? Love him of course you don’t, 
not in the way you read of in books, or after 
the fashion of some people who like that sort 
of thing. Be content, my dear Elfrida, if you 
ean respect the man you accept. Respect is a 
good solid thing that will outlive a world of 
flimsy, brittle love.” 

This was new teaching to Elfrida and it was 
scarcely palatable to her. She was young and 
had all the impulses to love and believe in its 
reality and power hidden away under the coat- 
ing of indifference a little knowledge of society 
had put upon her. She had yet to learn and 
believe that life without love was the proper 
thing to aspire to. ei 

“Let me tell you what love is,” said Mrs. 
“Wraxall, leaning back in her chair and regard- 
ing Elfrida with half-closed eyes. “<‘T'wo 
people meet, they admire each other very much, 
and, by means of much thinking and self- 
persuasion and keeping the one image 
before their minds, engender a conviction 
of a' double nature. First, that they were 
made for each other; and, secondly, that with 
each other they can enter on the Darby and 
Joan line'of life and be happy together ever 
afterwards. Say, have you not thought of love 
in that way ?” 

“TI think I have,” replied Elfrida. 

“So far you see I am correct,” pursued her 
Mentor, “now take from me the test as truth 
itself. This loving couple, ‘firm in their double 
conviction, marry and endeavour to live for 
themselves alone. For a week, perhaps, they 
eschew society. I have known a very lovin 
eouple stand out for a fortnight, but their pe 
was peculiarly sad. Saya wip ay eschew society 
for a week and bill and coo Tike doves until one 
of them begins, as both inevitably must, to 

row alittle weary. What then? This ever 
eeding upon honey clogs the palate and 
weakens every other healthy an. What 
follows? A change of food—that is, of people 
and scene—becomes necessary: After a little 
beating about the bush they both admit- the 
truth and return to society.” 

“ But they can be loving still,” urged Elfrida, 

«So they are, perhaps,” replied Mrs,.Wraxall, 
“but, at the same time, outrageously and in- 
consistently jealous of each other. They may 
be sufficiently well bred to hide it abroad— 
although all do not do that—but at home, in 
the sweet seclusion of their dovecote, there is no 


concealment, and groundless accusations are. 


bandied between them, leading up to desperate 
quarrels, ending before they are aware of what 
is coming in a breach that can never be healed.” 

« But, surely, this is an exaggerated picture,” 
said EHlfrida. 

* Child, child, the brighter the light the darker 
the shadow; the deeper the love the more 
bitter the hate. You may make up a quarrel 
between two people who respect each other, but 
not between those who love. The rift rent by 
the wild commotion of real or fancied outraged 
affection is too deep ever to be closed again. 
Nine-tenths of the people who go down to old 
age severed by the law or by mutual agreement 
started together with a garland of Cupid’s roses 
around them. ‘The bonds are frail and soon 
wither. Respectis a clasp of iron. An ordinary 
effort may bend it—released, it will put itself 
into shape again. But who can restore the 
faded garland ?” 

“Why do you tell me all this ?” asked Elfrida, 
wearily. 

** Because I would have you begin the world 
wisely,” replied Mrs. Wraxall, “and. not be led 
away by the setitiment of boysand girls. You 
have the opportunity—embrace it. Lord 
Debenly only wants a little leading, no more 





than the most prudent of women might favour 


him with, and he will propose. As Lady 
Debenly you would become a leader of society. 
I give you this advice as a sincere friend. My 
downfall is imminent. I do not expect to hold 
my own another season, and I should like to see 
a worthy young hand take the reins I have held 
so long.” 

It was a most alluring bait to hold up before 
her eyes, and Elfrida must have been among the 
strongest minded of women, which she assuredly 
was not, if she had failed to nibble at the 
hook. 

“I see you have something of a love matter 
troubling you,” Mrs, Wraxall continued, “ you 
have been listening to some pretty penniless 
youngest son,” 

* No, indeed,” said Elfrida, earnestly. 

“Whothen? There is somebody behind the 
scenes I am certain.” 

“There has been no absolute love making,’ 
said Elfrida, “ but when I was at Hasterley we 
had a visitor named Malcolm Gordon. He paid 
me some attentions, and I used to think a little 
about him when I had nothing better to do.” 

. “And are often thinking of him now when 
‘your: mind might be ‘better employed,” rejoined 
Mrs. Wraxall.. “I believe I have heard Mrs. 
Caveall speak of him. He won’tdo. Im trade, 
‘I believe. Left alone Iam not sure you would 
not throw yourself away upon a hatter.” 

Elfrida flushed, a little angrily, and Mrs. 
Wraxall laughed. She had hit the mark she 
aimed at—Elfrida’s pride—and she was satis- 


“Now nomore of this Maleoln Gordon,” she 
said, “but turn your attention to somebody 
worthy of you. Be ambitious—a woman can 
fall at any time, but if she goes down a step it 
is as hard to return as to reascend a precipice. 
We shall meet Lord Debenly at the Horticul- 
tural to-morrow and he will be sure to fix him- 
self upon you. I will take care you have a 
téte-a-téte.” ae .: 

“Tn a crowd.” 

«Why not? Properly disposed of you will be 
as much, and more, to yourself—for the purpose 
his lordship seeks—as if*you were in the middle 
of a wood. Besides, I want others to see you 
together, so that we may fix him. He has been 
a fool in his time, but-he is very honourable ; 
and as he feels you have been compromised by 
him he will not think of retracing his steps. 
Good-night, my deag child.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Wraxall.” 

They kissed each other, and the woman of the 
world left her pupil to dwell upon the sage 
advice she had given her. That it troubled 
Elfrida’s rest a little may be inferred from the 
fact that London was well awake and stirring 
before she could close her eyes in sleep. 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall’s headache was. of 
that class of indisposition which ean be taken 
on and put off at the sufferer’s will, and is never 
adopted except as a matter of convenience. She 
had seen a great deal that night, and was con- 
vinced that immediate action was necessary if 
she were to be successful with her plans for the 
ruin of Elfrida’s prospects. 

It did not satisfy her that she had already set 
Algernon. Leighton on her trail, and that he had 
faithfully promised to scatter abroad insinua- 
tions and doubts that could not fail to have 
their weight with the fickle’ mind of society. 
But she felt he required more urging than she 
employed, and resolved to write him a letter 
and post it before going to rest, 

It was a characteristic production in which 
her desires were fully conveyed to him, and yet 
hidden from any casual reader into whose hands 
the letter might chance to fall. No names were 
mentioned, not even an initial appeared, and 
Elfrida was, with amusing petty arrogance, 
throughout called “that unfortunate young 
person with whom we are acquainted.” 

She held out no reward to him for being her 
tool, but simply played upon his anger, and a 
rejected man is as easily led to carry out a 
revenge as a rejected woman. 

It was past three o’clock when Mrs. Caveall 
with a shawl over her head stole down to the 
door and let herself out. 





Leaving the door ajar she hurried to the 
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letter-box at the corner of the street and dropped 
the precious missive in. 

She had asked for an answer, and it came to 
her before eleven o'clock by hand—just as she 
was in the doubtful luxurious enjoyment of a 
breakfast in bed. 

There were only three words inside, and they 
were quite satisfactory : 


** RELY upon me.” 


That was all it told her, but it showed her 
that he had slept upon his anger and kept it 
still. 

Mrs. Caveall rang the bell for a little more 
toast and a little curagoa to give a relisn to her 
tea. 

As she sipped it she mused over her pro- 
ject. 

“Once down,” she muttered, “cut in every 
direction, she may be glad of Stapleton. He isa 
gentleman, and I can promise her that will be 
sufficient to carry her back to society. So it will 
—but not into this circle. However, she may 
rail at me if she likes when the knot is tied. 
Will che have him ? I don’t know, but I have 
seen angry women do strange things, and I 
must have hope. In any case,I shall have my 
revenge. How I hate her!” 

No doubt she did, and hated her all the more 
for having no reasonable grounds for it. People 
of Mrs. Caveall’s type are like curs—apt occa- 
sionally to bite the hands that feed them, and 
she disliked Elfrida for being, in a measure, de- 
pendent upon her. 

The stocks in which her money was invested 
had gone down considerably, and there was more 
need than ever of the handsome pay she re- 
ceived from Jacob Brierly. 

She had little else beside, and her prospects, 
in more ways than one, were very cloudy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A BARRIER. 


And thrice she groaned, and thrice she sighed, 
And thrice she bowed her head ; 

A heavy biow like the iightning’s flash 
Had aia her honour dead. 


“Arg you going to the Horticultural, my 
ford ?”’ 

“Yes, Leighton. I like those gatherings. 
People don’t go to see the flowers of course, but 
the influence of nature’s leafy gems, as some 
poet aptly calls them, makes people very agree- 
able. To be out of temper at a flower-show 
would stamp a, man as a heathen.” 

“You look upon a flower-show as an opiate.” 

«Yes, sufficiently so to soothe but not to dull 
the faculties. You are going ?” 

“T don’t know, really.” 

The two men—Algernon Leighton and Lord 
Debenly—had met in the middle of Piccadilly, 
and the former turning, they walked on towards 
the park together. 

**T suppose I had better see who is about,” 
said Algernon Leighton, “before going to the 
gardens. We may be gratified with the sight 
of La Belle Brierly.” 

**No doubt,” replied Lord Debenly, “there 
will be few flowers to compare with her.” 

“That of course is a matter of taste,” said 
Algernon, indifferently. “I do not take very 
much interest in Miss Brierly, although we came 
from the same place.” 

** Ah, that’s true, Leighton. By the way you 
can enlighten me a little if you like. Can you 
tell me anything about her people ?” 

“Not much. She was not exactly in our set 
then, although Mrs. Harvard took her in 
hand.” 

** One of the Harvard women married a Brierly 
I believe.” 

“Yes, the man that is supposed to be this 
girl’s father.” 

“Supposed ?” echoed Lord Debenly, with a 
look of surprise. ‘Is he not her father ?” 

“Certainly not. He adopted her.” 

« Whose child is she ?” 

** Nobody knows.” 


Algernon Leighton drawled out his last 





answer as if he had something unpleasant to 
communicate but would rather withhold it. The 
trick is an old one, but it seldom fails. 

The interest of Lord Debenly was aroused. 
It was a matter that concerned him keenly, for 
Mrs. Wraxall had judged him thoroughly, and 
calculated his movements to a hair. He did 
intend to propose as soon as he had an oppor- 
tunity, and he had been thinking that day might 
offer him one. 

“Leighton,” he said, after a short pause, 
**you would do me a great favour by telling me 
anything you know about Miss Brierly. I 
assure you I am not actuated by any petty 

rying motive, and what you say will go no 
arther.” 

* Well,” said Algernon Leighton, “I don’t 
know that I care to reserve anything from rou, 
as the way you are going is pretty well talked 
about, and I in a casual way have seen enough 
to show me La Belle Brierly has not been angling 
in vain. Brierly is a manufacturer, a plain 
man with no pretension, and very kind-hearted. 
When his wife died, childless, he adopted this 
girl, and it is said she is the daughter of one of 
his workmen.” 

« A very kind act indeed. But why has the 
man educated her and launched her among us ? 
What motive has he?” “ 

* Don’t know I am sure—unless he wishes to 
gratify a morbid hatred he has of every one of a 
better social position than himself. I fancy he 
would be highly amused at one of the upper 
class, say yourself, espousing the daughter of a 
workman. He is a thorough-going Radical.” 

«But are you sure, Leighton, that what you 
say is true?” 

“If you don’t believe me, tackle that old 
beldame Mrs. Caveall, who is chaperoning her. 
She won’t deny it. She worked the whole 
business I believe, and her conscience is troubling 
her,” and Algernon quietly grinned as he thought 
of the conscience of “ that old beldame.” 

Lord Debenly was very much disturbed. He 
had the pride and prejudices of his race, and 
although he could have taken to wife the 
daughter of a rich merchant or manufacturer, 
he paused before the prospect of marrying the 
offspring of a workman. It was a terrible blow 
to him, for he had been forming airy castles of 
a beautiful wife and an estate restored ; but all 
those creations of fancy rapidly faded away 
before the malicious story of Algernon Leighton. 

** Doesn’t the girl know her own history ?” he 
asked. 

“She may or she may not,” was the reply, 
“at all events she knows Brierly is not her 
father, and cannot tell you whom she sprang 
from. There are other stories afloat, a little 
darker, about her, but I don’t think I need 
trouble you with them.” 

"No, I don’t think I shall to the park 
to-day,” said Lord Debenly, wheeling round, 
“come and dine with me at the ‘Star and 
Garter,’ I'll drive tandem down if you like.” 

** Nothing could give me more pleasure,” was 
the reply, and in half an hour they were on the 
road to Richmond. 

About the same hour Elfrida was preparing 
for a visit to the Horticultural Gardens, bestow- 
ing more than usual care upon her dress, and 
dress now was one of the things that most ab- 
sorbed her thoughts. She had become a recog- 
nised beauty, a belle, and the fatal intoxicating 
effects of admiration had done much towards 
the burying of her better nature. She was on 
the high road to the false, miserable, yet much 
envied existence of a woman of the world. 

There are men who live for fame, who toil for 
and dream of nothing else. And what will not 
some do to gain it? The soldier seeking a 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth stands 
foremost on the list. Then the poets and painters 
and writers, until we come down step by step to 
him who breaks the law more terribly than 
the general run of criminals, and is proud of the 
fact that he will go down to posterity as a 
villain of more than ordinary infamy. 

And what is the fame many women aspire to, 
and what is it when itis gained? What is the 
admiration of men worth? Is it not as 
ephemeral as the wrack of a summer sky, and 





yet it is the prize so many women live for. 
Some gain it and are spoken of as famous 
beauties; others are favoured with it and the 
world calls them very hard names. One is 
shielded by her birth, the other cursed by it, 
but still they may be seen together in the great 
crowd of fashionable life in the Row, on the 
race course, and at other assemblages, and it is 
not easy to tell which is the better of the two. 

It would have been better—a thousand times 
better for Elfrida if she had never known any- 
thing of the delights and mysteries and miseries 
of fashionable society. Reared in such a circle 
as the position of Jacob Brierly would have 
thrown her into the better qualities of her 
nature, the deeper feelings and more honest 
sentiments of her heart would have found con- 
genial soil and she would have known none of 
the bitterness and hatred that were to mar the 
early years of her womanhood. 

It was an evil day for her when she first met 
Mrs. Harvard upon the pier at Shingleham. 
The proud woman meant well by the pretty 
child, but, in her mistaken kindness, she put 
poison in the cup of a life that, with simpler joys, 
would have given peace and happiness. It is 
better to be out of the great rush of the stream 
of life, lying in some quiet corner where the 
waters are not ruffled by ordinary winds and 
storms. 

Society has its pleasures, perhaps, for is it not 
refined? Courtesy is the ruling grace, and 
gentle ways and kind words have their weight 
with all whocome within theirinfluence. But what 
is beneath ? Nothing. Takethe shell away and 
what is there is nothing to satisfy the cravings 
of the heart; it is all hollow and false. In all 
her intercourse with the people who had such a 
hold upon her Elfrida never heard one word 
spoken of the deeper purposes of life. The past 
and the future were things unheeded, the pre- 
sent—ever the present—was the great theme. 
A feverish hurrying hither and thither, a con- 
stant whirl of pure wae excitement, and that 
was all. And yet they it life. 

Elfrida’s beauty was too much in her thoughts, 
and the contemplation of her charms in a mirror 
was a growing delight. Sothe poor child fell 
into the snare and valued the attentions of those 
handsome, soft-tongued men more than aught 
else on earth or above it. How could it be 
otherwise ? ~ She was only clay, as youand I are, 
and are we not moulded to this and that by the 
world about us ? 

A title had become acharm to her. “Lady 
Debenly !’ How sweet it sounded, and it was 
to be her title if she only spoke the word, for 
had not Mrs. Wraxall and Mrs. Cundleton Cave- 
alltoldherso? ‘ He waits but his opportunity,” 
they said, ‘and Lord Debenly will speak,” and 
that opportunity Elfrida had made up her mind 
to give him that day. 

There was something in her heart that bade 
her stay, but she would not listen to it. The 
vision of Malcolm Gordon, pale and sad for a 
lost love, uprose before her, but she put it aside, 
and she would have been angry with herself for 
thinking of him at all only she was afraid anger 
would have a marring effect upon her beauty— 
Mrs. Wraxall had told her that angry passions 
made wrinkles. 

Mrs. Wraxall and Mrs. Caveall, gorgeous in 
rich dresses and with the odour of many per- 
fumes upon them, were waiting for her when 
she came down, and they looked at her dress of 
grey cashmere, fitted and trimmed by the best 
artiste in Regent Street, and told her there 
would be none to compare with her. The trim- 
mings of that dress cost fifty pounds, being 
chiefly wondrous, web-like lace that had kept a 
pale-faced worker that rocked a cradle with her 
foot while she used her hands many months of 
sitting by the big cushion and the heap of pins. 
It was all real, and every inch of it had been put 
together to the sad music of a widow’s sigh. 

Around her neck wasa rich gold chain and 
jewel pendant which cost as much as the lace, 
boughs that morning by the advice of Mrs. 

veall, and neither dress nor jewel paid for. 

“Mr. Brierly will write a cheque cheerfully,” 
said her chaperone, “when he hears you are 
going to marry a lord.” 
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Strung up toan unnatural pitch of excitement, 
and yet skilful enough through experience an 
study of fashion’s ways to conceal it, Elfrida 
lounged in the carriage as it whirled through 
the streets, followed by the admiring and often 
envious eyes of the estrians of both sexes. 
She saw and pitied them, wondering how they 
could reconcile themselves to a life of tcil and 
care, and was sure she must have died ere she 
reached womanhood if such had been her lot. 

There was a pause before they got to the 
gates, the way being blocked bya line of car- 
riages. The pavement was crowded with well- 
dressed loungers, the idle and the needy all 
jostled together, and they stared at. the belle, 
whose fame had already descended from the 
clubs down to the tea-table of dressmakers’ 
assistants, nay, to the very streets, and there 
was not a hanger-on to society, however low, who 
did not know her by sight and name. 

“That is the beautiful Miss Brierly,” she 
heard one man sayto another. He was a see), 
broken-down fellow, but his words were incense 
to her. She would not at that moment have 
changed her lot for that of any being under the 
sun. She pitied others more and more. 

On descending from the carriage she found 
herself in the thick of a crowd of well-dressed 
men and women, but even here she could not 
escape observation. They all seemed to know 
her, and looked at her in a direct or covert 
way, according to their good or ill breeding, 
taking stock of every inch of her, the women 
appraising her dress, and the men whispering 
to each other of her wondrous beauty. 

Inside there were a number of gentlemen 
waiting for their friends and acquaintances. 
Elfrida expected to see Lord Debenly, but he 
was not there. Two or three who were known 
to her raised their hats. She favoured them 
with distant salutes and could scarce conceal 
the shadow upon her face. An indefinite sense 
of losing the great prize she had made so sure 
of now took possession of her. Mrs. Caveall saw 
the gathering gloom, and rape, Be secret joy 
wondered whether the work she begun had 
indeed been carried out. Appearances gave her 

eat hopes of success. 

«‘Lord Debenly has been detained,” said Mrs. 

raxall 


** Perhaps he is in the gardens,” suggested 
Mrs. Caveall. 

«« No—if he was he would have waited for 
us by the gate. Hereisa seat, let us sit down 
and rest.” 

To wait for him, although she did not say 
so; and they sat there for nearly an hour, seeing 
many hundreds of the élite of society pass by, 
but Lord Debenly did not appear. He was as 
we know at Richmond with that pitiful 
Algernon Leighton—who had played his das- 
tardly part so well, and was already wondering 
if he ought not like Judas to go out and hang 
himself. 

Elfrida and her friends strolled through the 
gardens, meeting with many they knew as they 
roamed among the flowers heedless of their 
beauty, and there were many courtesies 
and sm iles exchanged. 

But, oh! the bitterness in the breast of 
Elfrida, and how dark the doubt in that of Mrs. 
Wraxall. Mrs. Caveall alone was light-hearted 
—she was sure Elfrida had lost the chance of a 
title. Vanity had crowned an effort which had, 
however, worked the ruin of none so surely as 
her own. 

There are some mén who make it their busi- 
ness to watch those around them to find out 
their little secrets, which they, with surpassing 
cunning, worm out and spread abroad. 

Some of these, at the gardens that day, knew 
as wellas Elfrida what her anticipations were, 
and they were busy now. They marked the 
absence of Lord Debenly, and talked of it, mar- 
velling why he had deserted the “reigning 
beauty.” One of their number coming in late 
spoke of having met his lordship and Algernon 
Leighton as they were driving out of town, and 
the truth was immediately hit upon. 

“He has thrown her over,” said one, with a 
cynical laugh, and this bitter truth was whis- 


Mrs. Wraxall knew it must be so and was 


d| deeply mortified. Butshe could not understand 


it. What had Elfrida done that she should be 
deserted? Perhaps Lord Debenly was indis- 
posed, she thought—but this idea was chased 
away by a friend, who came with a sweet smile 
upon her lips and told her of one Hugh Graham 
having seen him on the way to Richmond. 
«Such an unusual thing too,” said the infor- 
mant, suavely, “Lord Debenly is so seldom 
away from a meeting of this description.” 
At an early hour Mrs. Wraxall and Elfrida 
took their departure, but Mrs. Caveall, having 
joined some friends, stayed behind. She wanted 
her work to be thoroughly well done, and she had 
a little more to do. 
« Elfrida,” said Mrs. Wraxall, wrathfully, as 
they drove home, “yon will never marry Lord 
Debenly—make up your mind to that. Who or 
what has come between you I cannot tell, but 
I shall know by-and-bye.” 
Elfrida made no answer. An unexpected 
cloud had come upon her, and the fickle hope 
= joy resting on a worldly thing had left 
er. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WELCOME HOME. 


So forecast the years, 

And find in grief a joy to match, 

Or stretch a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears. 


Stir Ricwarp AtwineTon’s estates at 
last claimed by his long-missing heiress 
and daughter—to the expulsion of Sir Herbert 
Tresilian and Clarice! Were not these 
startling changes enough to cause wild excite- 
ment in even so dull a village as Avonmere? 
Nothing, indeed, was talked of but Lilian—her 
romantic career, her meeting abroad with 
Rupert, their marriage, and the subsequent 
discovery. . 

Triumphal arches, bonfires, school-feasts, 
bands of music, new cloaks for all the old 
women, and bouquets to be thrown from all the 
young children of the place when Lilian and 
Rupert should arrive and take possession of the 
Manor House, were only a portion of the many 
new arrangements and propositions made to 
inaugurate their return. 

“The people seem to be going half wild in 
their excitement over Sir Richard’s heiress,” 
Miss Arminger was saying to Lady Rankin, as 
they descended from the latter’s carriage in 
the village to inspect the arches and sneer at 
the band and bonfires. “It really is quite too 
dreadfully absurd making such a fuss about 
her.” 

«And they are expected to arrive to-day,” 
Lady Rankin answered, sighing. There had 
been no sale of the furniture at the Manor 
House, and she who had ever covetedthe Chip- 
pendale cabinet and the Esterhazy mirror was 
doomed to disappointment. 

‘To-day! Then we must of course be there 
to receive them. Papa particularly wished it, 
and I suppose you and the major-general will 
be there too.” 

Certainly, my dear—out of respect to dear 
Sir Richard’s memory. Lady Allington has 
invited us to meet them, and the Dowager Lady 





pered about on every side. 


Tresilian will also arrive with Lilian and her 


husband. We were at the Manor House, you 
know, on that unfortunate day when Lilian was 
stolen and taken from her home. We shall 
most certainly be present on the day she returns 
to take possession of it.” ; 

«« Have you heard that Sir Herbert and Clarice 
are parted?” Miss Arminger asked, indif- 
ferently. 

“IT have indeed. A most shocking affair it 
has been too. It seems she secretly married a 
man who was taken to prison on his wedding- 
day. Then, hearing he was dead, she married 
Sir Herbert at Sir Richard’s desire, and so 
thought to secure the property, never telling 
any one of her former marriage.” 

“ Disgusting,” said Miss Arminger, severely. 
She had always professed the greatest affection 
for Clarice, and was engaged to Sir Charles Moli- 
neux through herintroduction. “ But I always 
thought her the sort of person to be underhand 
and deceitful.” 

“And so did the major-general. He never 
liked her, and he is a wonderful judge of 
character. He always considered her artful and 
designing.” 

If the excitement was great in the village, 
and among the tenantry, it was ten times more 
intense among the inmates of the Manor House 
to-day. 

Mary, Clarice’s maid, who was really attached 
to her, ran out of the house unable to bear the 
worthy Mrs. Steele’s loquacity. 

Grimson, the old butler, pale and quiet, 
decantered his wines as usual, but with a 
trembling hand, and Zama, Lady Allington, 
waiting for the arrival of the expected guests 
whom she had invited to receive the young 
heiress and her husband, constantly sobbed 
from regret at Sir Richard’s death, and the 
many memories this visit forced upon her 
mind. 

«The darling, how I do long to see her sweet 
face again,” cried the housekeeper, letting her 
orange marmalade burn in her agitation. “I, 
as knew her mother, and saw her murdered body 
in the dawn.” 

«And to think as one of them Indians was at 
the bottom of it all the time,” said the butler, 
rather vaguely, “ the treacherous rascal, and we 
as swore it were the gipsies. Ah! there was a 
secret in master’s life in India, I knew, and the 
murder of his wife and the abduction of his 
child were the results of a long-planned re- 
venge.” 

“Oh! it do make me feel that bad to think of 
it,” said the housekeeper, quivering all over; 
“and my marmalade spoilt into the bargain. 
Look, Grimson, ain’t that a carriage and pair 
coming along the avenue ?” 

“Them Rankins, I declare. I can’t abide 
’em,” cried Grimson, darting into the hall. 
“ Come to welcome our young missus.” 

It was quite a relief to Zama to have to wear 
her “society ” air and feel her nerves steadied 
by the strong waft of worldliness these visitors 
brought with them. 

**Not come,” cried Lady Rankin, glancing 
round the drawing-room ; the Esterhazy mirror 
had been regilt,.and she thought more of that 
than the heiress. 

“TI expect them every minute,” said Zama, 
glancing through the large bow window. 

Lady Rankin, a faded blonde, loving scandal 
and a gossip over a cup of tea (provided the cup 
was elegant) as much as any chatty washer- 
woman in the village, shook her large head and 
sighed. 

«A ‘bad business, a great disgrace this affair 
of Clarice,” she whispered, as if disgrace, even 
when uttered, were infectious. 

“She suffers,” said Zama, gently, her eyes 
filling. 

At that moment the Armingers’ carriage 
dashed up to the hall door, and Miss Arminger, 
her lover and a cousin descended and swept into 
the drawing-room. 

“Not come ?’’ she too asked, graciously. “I 
was so afraid we should be late, and as dear 
Lilian will be our neighbour we are anxious to 
do all that kindness and friendship demand.” 





* Exactly,” assented Lady Rankin; “no 
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usurper here now,” with a contemptuous 
emphasis on the word. 

“ Hush, what sounds are these ?” cried Zama, 
as a roar of voices, issuing from the direction of 
the park, fell on her ears. 

« They’ ve come, my lady, and it’s the people 
a cheering of *em,” cried Grimson, forgetting 
decorum in his excitement, and rushing imto the 
room. 

“Dear me, how very, charming;” said Lady 
Rankin, lifting her glass. 

“So very ifying,” chimed in Miss 
Arminger, stolidly. 

« We're in for a scene, by Jove,” mutteredher 
lover, smiling. 

“ Village sentiment, stimulated by lots of beef 
and beer, I su ,” suggested the unsympa- 
thetic cousin Wales. 

“Weleome, welcome! Hurrah, hurrah!’ 
burst from hundreds of throats. 

The band struck up their merriest march— 
bouquets were thrown, handkerchiefs waved, the 
people ram along by the side of the carriage, 
touchine Lilian’s hand as if she were some 
exiied princess returning to her lawful sub- 


jects. 

“ Hurrah, hurrah I” 

How the eheers ascended on the still air and 
echoed through the woods, the ringing buman 
voices moving every heart. 

In the midst of aswaying concourse of excited 
forms Sir Richard’s daughter arrived at her old 
home, and tried tospeak a few words of grati- 
tude 


wept amd wrung her hand. 

The fickle, tender, fleeting synrpathy and 
love of a crowd had. awoke, and its demomnstra- 
tions were for the time sincere and heart-felt. 
They cheered Lilian and then Rupert till they 
were hoarse—they wanted to take out the horses 
and drag the carriage up the hill. 


And then when popular ardour had somewhat | 
frightened coachman had | 


abated, and the 
managed to keep his horses from bolting with 
terror over the common, they entered the park, 
still followed: by little adfeetionate groups. 


Grimson was the first ta catch a full view of | 


Lilian. 

Mrs. Steele had waxed hysterical in the 
kitchen, and was now reduced to the utterance 
of weak, imartieulate gurgles. 

“‘God bless you, Miss Lilian,” the old batler 
muttered, breaking down at last. “If only 
master coulda’ lived to have seen this day.” 

Lilian herself was too deeply moved for words ; 


and clasped Rupert’s arm. The Dowager Lady | 


Tresilian, who had seen the bread riots and 
was awfully frightened of what she called 
“the noisy herd ”’—inwardly associating them 
with memories of the military being called out 
to fire on them—trembled painfully and was 
mute with terror. 

Would she be eventually dragged out of the 
carriage? It was therefore with profound relief 
she saw Lady Rankin and Miss Arminger stand- 
ing at the drawing-room window, perfectly cool 
_ self-possessed as became persons of their 

reed. 

Zama folded Lilian in a long and affectionate 
embrace, and then shook hands with the 
dowager and Rupert, while Lady Rankin and 
Miss Arminger went gracefully forward and 
kissed her in turn. 

“Delighted to welcome you,” they both 
niurmured, like two well-bred automatons. 

“Such a dreadfully noisy crew,” muttered 
Lady Rankin to the pale dowager, who 
shivered, 

“It was very kind of them,” said Lilian, 
giddy and confused, sinking into a chair, and 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

She could no longer control herself. Happi- 
ness intoxicates at times—a tumult of emotion 
confused her, and considerably startled the 
passionless on-lookers. 

At that moment the door opened, and two 
women appeared, begging to be allowed to speak 
to “ Miss Lilian.” 

Mrs. Steele and the nurse Alice Ray flung 
Renae before her and kissed the hem of her 
robe. 


Old people who had known her when a ebild | 








*« We never forgot you—never—never,” they 
cried, and kissed her hands. 

« Thank you so much,” answered Lilian, more 
moved by the old servants’ affection than even 
we cheers of the erowd, and she left her hand 

theirs and wept silently. 

Afterwards, ae alone with Rupert, she 
realised the-extreme joy of the triumph that 
was hers. The desolate, unhappy ehild, Djalma’s 
victim, on whom he had wreaked the tyranny 
that was natural to him, with alk the cruel 
zest of one who knows the victim ean find no 
way of escape, had little dreamtof sucha 

lorious hour as thi 

* And it is all through you, Rupert—my love, 
my husband—all through you,” she whis- 
pered. 

The next day was devoted to thorough home 
enjoyments; Lilian and Rupert wandered: to- 
gether in lover-like enjoyment of each other’s 
society through the grounds, woods, and park 
ofthe Manor House. Then they ordered the 
carriage after luncheon and drove through the 
village—the pretty, dead-alive, sleepy little 
village of Avonmere, with its stuccoed villas, 
and its white cottages, its Dog and Fox Inn, its 
smith’s forge at the end of a flower-decked lane, 
its one haberdasher’s shop and general em- 


porium, its old stone, ivy-decked church and. 


surrounding “ God’s Acre,” where the little 
children played amid the gravesand Sir Richard 
had been laid to rest. 

*T am nearer poor papa here,” said Lilian, 
in a low voice. “I, who have been parted from 
him so long.” 

ing their absence this afternoon many 
visitors had called, among them the rector cf 
Avonmere and his wife, followed by the doctor, 
and lastly the curate. They all arrived nearly 
at the same time, for in quiet country places 


| startling events are so rare that anything out of 


the beaten track or at all savouring of the 
dramatic is so unusuat that people think of 
nothing else but hearing all particulars as form- 
ing conversation over family dinner and tea 
parties. They hoped Lilian would settle down 
here in her position of heiress, as a sweet- 
natured Lady Bountiful should do. 

Clarice, they always feared, had. been more of 
a gad-about, anxious to live away from Avon- 
mere for more than half the year, and pas- 
sionately fond of London society and continental 
tours. 

And Sir Herbert? Was he fulfilling his 
mother’s propheeies as she desired? While the 
Dowager Lady Tresilian stayed a few days with 
Zama and the young people at the Manor 
House, Sir Herbert had accepted an invitation 
from the Duke of Glenarm in Scotland to run 
down to Glenarm Hallin the shooting season, 
as the change might do him good. 

Sir Herbert, who hated social burial and 
ostracism, was very glad to seize an opportunity 
of forgetting his many disappointments, for men, 
unless poetic and overwrought, never willingly 
cling to images of sorrow, they like to throw 
away all forms of “ a and painful and 
unpleasant recollections. esides, he felt he 
had been injured and deceived—all the more 
reason to rise above regret. 

On the day that he arrived at Glenarm Hall 
the Lady Elaine was out on horse-back. She 
had left about a quarter of an hour ere his 
arrival, and, on hearing the route she had taken, 
Sir Herbert had a lively chestnut saddled, and 
thought it might be amusing to endeavour to 
track the fair equestrian. 

Lady Elaine looked particularly well in the 
saddle, and, like most English women, was a 
fearless rider. And to-dey there was a rival in 
the field. Heiresses like Lady Hlaine are not 
allowed ‘to blush unseen or waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air ;’’ one of the young sports- 
men invited to Glenarm Halli had accompanied 
her, but this Sir Herbert. did not know, 

Taking a diagonal cut at a brisk hand-gallop 
across a wide meadow, Sir Herbert at last over- 
took Lady Elaine, and received a slight shook 
at seeing a handsome fair-haired man riding 
quietly at her side but evidently watching her 
with keen interest. 

The fair-haired man was Lord Alick Thorn- 





bury, a good-natured nobleman, and a neighbour 
of the duke’s. 

Sir Herbert, whose heart was confessedly dead, 
woke up at this agreeable picture. othing 


ae @ man on his mettle like the sight of arival, 


feels as keen and acute as the traditional 
bloodhound. 

He galloped to her side and she started effec- 
tively and held out her little hand in its neat 
riding+g love. 

Lord Alick frowned as he saw her blush, and 
breathed anything but blessings on Sir Her- 
bert 


* Delighted to see you,” she said, and let him 
retain her hand a second or two longer than was 
necessary in his, not from wanton ecoquetry, or 
to annoy Lord Alick, but simply from impulse. 

Sir Herbert's pals face flushed and his fea- 
tures lost their ,Care-worn cast. Adter 
all, here was where his highest social interests 
lay, @ Parliamentary career, the best society, 
affluence and respect. He was too strong and 
intellectual a man to be blind to the interests of 
life, or to. be lost through amy fatal passion. 

Fond of sport?’ asked Lord Alick, tilting 
his hat. somewhat viciously over his eyes. He 
had led so nicely up to that offer he meant to 
make the Lady Elaine to-day, the thought of 
whieh had given him many sleepless nights. 

She was so superb a little darling and so 
awfully run after. 

“Im a moderate way, yes,” said Sie Herbert, 
coldly ; “(a battue is all very well, but I don’t 
think a love of sport should: come before every- 
thing else ina man’s career.” 

This was hard on Lord Alick, who was noto- 
riously athletic and hada game-keeper’s tastes, 
never so happy ag when a gun or fishing-rod 
was in his es 

Lady Blaine sighed, a sigh that was very 
eloquent. 

“TI quite agree with you, Sir Herbert,” she 
said, in her sweet voiee,.and the tiny head with 
its neat coil of bair and becoming riding-hat 
turned suddenly round on Sir Herbert, while 
she sighed again. 

“Men areso weakand foolish, Ithink. What 
more disgusting than that wholesale pigeon- 
massacring business at Hurlingham every year ? 
—it is not even sport.” 

“Come now, that’s hard,” said Lord Alick, 
who was bad at logic. 

“Why?” asked Sir Herbert, confident his 
rival might have been tedious but fora fortu- 
nate lack of words. 

“Lord Alick is a thorough sportsman,” said 
Lady Elaine, smiling, “ | very little else you 
know.” 

After this the noble lord felt the grownd: eut 
from under his feet, amd soon bade the Lady 
Elaine farewell, ag he returned in a thoroughly 
bad temper to Thornbury Grange. 

Henee Sir Herbert and Lady Elaine were 
alone. 

Was he fickle and inconstant to his lost love 
that it should give him pleasure to be at Lady 
Elaine’s side ? 

First love had intoxicated him—he was reason- 
able enough now. 

But he was a man able to throw away. gloom, 
and toosensible to make life an agony for the 
sake of an idea. 

Lady Elaine soothed him, and he liked conso- 
lation—sympathy was always so sweet, and her 
flattery was so fine-and delicate, and her eom- 
plexion so charming that he quite enjoyed her 
society, and had even begun to look forward to 
it as a solace. 

All this the Lady Elaine perceived, and as she 
much preferred Sir Herbert to Lerd Alick she 
let him flounder on in. the waves of a new senti- 
ment, not meaning in the least to drown him, 
but to come to his. rescue in the very nick of 
time. 

“T am so glad you have come tostay with 
us,” she said, artlessly, and again the treaeherous 
blush betrayed her. 

Site felt as ready to sobor faint as any simple 
milk-maid on her estate when he laid his hand 
over hers on the curb. and pressed her fingers, 
while her head drooped lower, and then she 
paled and tried to be calm, 
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«* Do you ever think of me, Elaine ?”’ he asked, 
resolving to ascertain if she were engaged or not 
to someone else. 

«A little,” she said, blushing again. 

«A man with a dead heart ?” he said, bitterly 
and passionately, perhaps rather more 
passionately than the occasion demanded. 

‘They were now entering thelong avenue lead- 
ing to Glenarm Hall, and Lady Elaine was 
drawing something from her breast — a 
spray of honeysuckle, and by its side a tea- 
rose, and she offered them to him in silence. 

He placed them later on in a little vase in his 
bedroom, these tender consolations to a sad soul 
—presently his lips bent mearer them, then 
lightly touched the leaves. 

**She loves you,” whispered the flowers in 
their form of comforting angels. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


IN THE ACCIDENT WARD. 
Truly knowing 
That the gems so richly glowing 
Fur beyond thy reach must be— 
Fruit forbidden ante thee. 


Anoturr year had nearly rolled away, and 
Clarice was growing accustomed to her duties 
at the hospital, hard and laborious as in truth 
they were. 

ing could exceed her patience and gentle- 
— ne the friend as well ee 
the nurse many tients it was 
duty to tend and care Kor. “She listened to an 
account of their trials and sufferings with the 
sympathy that is born of kindred pain. 

The months seemed scarcely so long now to 
get through as they had done at first—there was 
less tumult, less conflict in her own mind to 
battle with. 

As the struggle to endure grew less keen, so 
also less wearisome became the long hours and 
the endless routine. 

She had done with the world, and this was 
the atonement of her sin. 

And she believed—and perhaps this belief 
alike sustained her—that Sir Herbert loved her 
still, she fancied that he was too noble to change, 
and that he followed her in thought through 
this weary pilgrimage which she endured, and 
approved of her silent martyrdom. 

The sunlight streamed through the large hos- 
pital window on this sultry July day when 
Clarice, in her nurse’s dress, was sitting by a 
patient’s bedside. 

She was the young wife of a mechanic, who 
was in the hospital for consumption, and some- 
how Clarice felt especially attracted to the poor 
girl, like herself, young, and, like herself again, 
in that she fancied she was doomed. 

«Would you like your medicine now ?” Clarice 
asked, bending over her and turning her 
pillow. 

“ No medicine can ever cure me I fancy,”’ the 
patient answered, yently, while an icy fear 
smote Clarice that the laboured breathing made 
recovery impossible. 

«« Tf our other nurses were but as attentive as 
Sister Clarice,” muttered the physicians as they 
passed from couch to couch. 

It was the only praise she ever heard, but it 
gladdened her heart. 

Clarice glanced thoughtfully at the pale face 
on the pillow, and sighed. 

** Don’t you care to get well?” she asked. 

“I care for the sake of my little child—how 
can I bear to think of her as lonely and r-other- 
less ?” 

“T was motherless,” answered Clarice, bend- 
ing her head. 

And at the word the past swept through her 
mind—the torture of her father’s poverty, his 
death, her life at the Scratchells’, and then the 
bright change tothe Manor House; the sudden 
plunge into luxury and ease, her ill-omened 
marriage, her deceit and sin. 

« Tve such a little darling girl at home,” said 
the patient, looking wistfully into Clarice’s 
eyes; “her father isa hard, cruel man; he 
brought me to the state you see me in, and 


spends every penny ke earns in drink. But ifI 
should die might I ask you to give a little 
kindness to my little child—to look after her 
now and then? It would give me rest to 
know she was not quite forsaken.” 

Her voice broke into a sob, and Clarice said, 
eagerly, weary but resolute in going through 
with her work bravely to the end: 

“Yes, yes; I will be good to her and look 
after her—I have friends who are very kind, 
they will help.” ’ 

A look of half rapture, with an odd mixture of 
despair, stole over the other’s features, and her 
weak fingers closed over Clarice’s with that 
thrilling pressure more touching than speech. 

“IT thank you,” she said, smiling; “the child 
is all I have had to love.” 

Clarice to-day was in that strange, over- 
wrought mood which threatens to engulf the 
P stoniest calm and resolution. 

This dreadful weight im her heart—when 
| would it ever pass away ? 

She knew she was fading, but fading slowly; 
her fits of coughing were longer and more 
severe, her hair was turning grey. and her appe- 
tite grew more uncertain and i 

Tt tired her more than to wait on the 

tients, paims at times assailed her body and 
Sorted through her side ; the critical eyes of the 
doctors saw {she was far from strong, she 
was, therefore, warned to be careful, above all in 
the winter, and to take care of herself. 

If Sir Herbert had but written to her, if 
fromtime to time a few blessed comforti 
words had been sent, how differently she wou 
have borne everything, how light would have 
seemed her penance. 

But no ; he thought she had what she deserved, 
she had disappointed and deceived him. He was 
a just — but he did not always temper 


“There must be am end some day,” sighed 
Clarice. , 

But a kind of despondency began to prey 
upon her—and as it is no business of the 
physician to study the unseen ravages worked 
bya sick soul, she went on her way unnoticed. 
Her exhausted strength did not make her less 
indefatigable in attention and éare for others. 

Just as Clarice rose and was passing on to 
another sufferer’s couch, one of the physicians 
beckoned her towards him. 

“T think you are wanted downstairs,” he 
said ; ‘“‘ some visitors have called to see you.” 

Clarice paled, and her heart beat quickly. 

Visitors for her, when she was trying so hard 
to forget there was an outside world with its 
freight of human love and joy. Did these 
visitors bring her any message from Sir 
Herbert? Quick as lightning flashed the 
simple thought—had he kept the now long 
withered flowers she had left with him at part- 
ing ? 

It was Lilian who waited below for Clarice, 
and who had often besought her to return to 
them and renounce this hard career. 

‘* My dear Clarice, I am sure youare breaking 
down,” Lilian said, as Clarice entered the 
room. ‘How are you “in health? Why 
will you not come home to us for a change ?” 

“Tam well, Lilian,” Clarice answered, quietly, 
“and getting quite used to everything. I am 
very fond of my poor children here.” 

“But you are thinner, Clarice, and more 
wasted—are you ill, dear? Don’t carry this 
infatuation too far.” 

“ Perhaps I wasalways foolish, dear Lilian, 
uncertain and cowardly. But I mean to hold 
at any rate to this purpose to the end.” 

“Here are fruits and flowers, Clarice, they 
may be useful to you to distribute to the poor 
people,” said Lilian, pointing to a hamper whieh 
her servants had brought into the room. 

“From the Manor House?” said Clarice, with 
a break in her voice. And yet she did not envy 
Lilian as she kissed her for her kindness and 


re. 

“Will you not come to us, dear ?” asked 
Lilian, after a pause. ‘“ You must be miserable 
here.” 


“No, I am in my element,” answered 





Clarice. 





She had not asked after the man whose 
memory yet ruled her soul and absorbed her 
every thought—she dared not. 'There came ® 
vague and unintelligible dread of desertion. 

And Lilian, in her turn, forbore all allusion 
to the baronet. Had she not heard from Rupert 
that during the last few months Sir Herbert 
was learning to be consoled? That the Lady 
Elaine had left off severe flirting to accept 
his homage, tacit as yet though it might be; 
that he was interesting himself again in 
politics, and hadlost every atom of morbidness. 
There is nothing so awful for a loving woman 
tohear than that she has a rival. Was it a 
judgment on her for her faithlessness in the 
past that this man was learning to forget ? 

“You will soon come and see me again?” 
Clarice said, at parting, as Lilian’s carriage 
drew up before the hospital door. 

“T will indeed, dear, on our return from 
the sea. Rupert has been busy working at 
a large group which he expects tc get into 
the Academy next year—and a change will do 
him good.” 

And Sir Herbert ?” whispered Clarice, at 
last finding courage to mention his name. 

A flush crimsoned her thin cheeks, and her 
hand trembled against Lilian’s. 

What atragedy for her was the life she now 
su d. 

“Sir Herbert is well,” answered Lilian, for 
she could not find it in her heart to tell Clarice 
the truth. 

As the July sunshine streamed on her brow 
Lilian saw those fine threads of grey in the 
black rippling hair. 

“Is he happy?” asked Clarice, reading the 
pity in the sweet young face. 

Would it be merciful to warn her? To 
check any false hope ? 

“1 think he is, dear,” said Lilian, unable to 
meet the mute sorrow in Clarice’s eyes. 

“Ofcourse. Why not?” muttered Clarice, 
in a cold, dry tone. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she ended, 
waving her farewell to Lilian. 

As she turned into the hospital a violent fit of 
coughing seized her, and glancing at her re- 
flection in a mirror, she wiped the damps of 
weakness from her lip and brow. Still she had 
no reason to utterly repress the yearning of her 
soul. He might have his sad moments too. He 
was a man of the world—a county gentleman, 
proud, ambitious and reserved. He could wear 
a mask before society. 

But as she took her seat again at the bed- 
side of the sick woman a new restlessness 
attacked her, the passive dreariness of her lot 
had never seemed so hard to bear. 

Was he really happy and she forgotten? A 
great longing possessed her to look again on his 
face. She felt suffocated here. She bad ascer- 
tained from Lilian during their last interview 
where he was staying, and she had often passed 
the house late at night, peering through the 
half-closed blinds to get a glimpse of him or 
his shadow. Just to see him even at a distance 
would be like the infusion of new life. 

But practical duties were now before her, it 
was also tea-time, and after this meal was 
served and her patient attended to, the sick 
wife of the mechanic falling into a light sleep, 
Clarice sought one of the doctors and asked 
permission to leave the hospital for an hour 
or two. 

“T feel as if a walk would refresh me,” she 
said, quietly, and then he saw how ill and worn 
she looked. 

«Are you sure you are not over-taxing your 
strength ?” he asked, kindly. ‘Have a walk 
by all means, but if you would like a long 
rest-——” 

«T am strong,” she said, quickly, “TI have 
grown attached to some of the poor people 
here,” then, bowing, she withdrew and was soon 
out in the noisy streets again. 

Sir Herbert was staying with some friends of 
his,so Lilian said, and Clarice clearly reeolleeted 
the address, itwas Manfred Lodge, Kensington. 
She hailed an omnibus, determining to 
this lodge, for Lilian had seemed averse to 
inform her the name of its owner, and in her 
jealous pain Clarice wished to see if it were 
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possible he had any motive for his visit here. 
She had always been weak—this poor Clarice, 
pliant and affectionate, ready to yield, and 
clinging to others, to her own destruction. 

A splendid carriage and pair, the dark bays, 
a perfect picture of equine beauty, were drawn 
up before the door of Manfred Lodge, and on 
the panels she could trace a magnificent ducal 
coat-of-arms. Clarice was not afraid of being 
recognised in her thick veil and sombre dress, 
and she determined to linger under a projecting 
wall by the side of the lodge, a few yards from 
the entrance. 

«« Who lives here ?” she presently asked a boy 
with a basket who was disappearing down the 
area. 

“The Duke of Glenarm,” he answered, grin- 
ning. ‘My! but they’re swells. You'll see 
’em come out to the carriage in a minute.” 

And still she did not understand her danger. 
She forgot the Lady Elaine was an heiress and 
very nearly a beanty, according to a severely 
Greek standard, including a brow low and 
narrow as the Clytie’s. 


But at last she awoke to reality—a rustle of | 


silk, a clinking of bracelets, an excited move- 
ment on the part of the tall footman, 
and the Lady Elaine, superbly dressed 
for a flower-show at the Botanical Gardens, 
appeared on the duke’s arm, closely followed 
by Sir Herbert Tresilian. 

Then the wretched girl who watched all this 
elegance, light-heartedness and beauty, nearly 
sank to the earth in her sick despair. 

“ Are we late?” asked Lady Elaine, turning 
her head to address Sir Herbert. “ You made 
us laugh so heartily at luncheon that I fear 
we forgot the flower-show.” 

Like the gash of a knife these words cut into 
that other’s broken heart. 

He made them laugh at luncheon ! 

There was nothing at all extraordinary in the 
notion, but the tears fell quickly from her 
mournful eyes, and the madness of jealousy 
burnt like fire in her veins. 
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| Cold, commanding, happy, enjoying the best 
| of life—he had forgotten her. 

It was the will of Fate. 

How she got back to the hospital she never 
: knew. 

This warm summer day with the sunlight 
; streaming on the dark, smoke-stained houses, 
hada strange chill in its breeze; the surging 
| forms amid the crowd seemed to be less like living 
human beings than spectres, and yet how thank- 
ful she felt that she was-in a great city—the fra- 
grance of the dry, flowery woods, the murmur of 
insects, the chirp of birds must have driven her 
mad. 

It was late when Clarice re-entered the 
hospital, and soon she found something serious 
had happened. 

One of the nurses told her that a man 
dangerously injured had been thrown down and 
run over by one of those monster vans used for 
the transport of goods. 

“They brought him about an hour ago into 
the accident ward,” the nurse explained, “and 
from all they say I don’t think there’s much 
chance of his life being saved—one leg is broken 
and there is a compound fracture of the 
skull.” 

She passed by the door of the accident ward, 
and one of the surgeons, coming suddenly out, 
perceived her and beckoned her towards him. 

** We have a bad case on here at present,” he 
said, ‘but the man will be able to be removed 
upstairs in an hour; the greatest care is needed 
to save his life. He must be carefully watched, 
as there are symptoms of delirium.” 

“I willdo my best,” she answered. 

Among so much active suffering her grief at 
times like these seemed formless and narrow. 

An hour later the injured man was brought 
with infinite care and gentleness into the ward 
where Clarice and others awaited him. 

He was a fine, powerfully-built fellow, hand- 
some too with those deep-set, brilliant eyes, 
which, opening quickly from time to time, at 
; last closed from sheer mortal agony. 











—— 





Clarice, spell-bound, advanced nearer, breath- 
less and alarmed—they were too occupied with 
the patient to regard her as with a sudden 
catching of the breath she clasped her hands 
and bowed her head. 

Dare she look again to be quite sure? 

White as death she summoned up her courage. 
She gazed at the half-senseless man, and turned 
away with a stifled, choking sob. 

“It is Dudley !” she cried, aloud, now moving 
towards him swiftly; but the words she would 
have uttered died off her trembling lips as she 
sank on her knees by his side. 

Then those occupied with him saw that she 
was strangely moved—she, usually so calm and 
self-possessed. 

* Do you know him?” one of the doctors 
asked, in a pitying voice. 

«He is my husband,” she answered, absorbed 
in her great dread, and his pain thrilled her to 
tlte very depths of her soul. 

‘* Poor thing !”’ said the doctor—he had guessed 
all along that no ordinary trouble had sent 
Clarice here. 

At that moment Dudley’s eyes again opened 
and rested on Clarice. 

Some transitory flash of recollection swept 
over his poor, crushed brain, for he tried to 
speak and even touch her hand. 

‘** Dear Dudley,” she said, softly. 

But the laboyred beating of her heart stopped 
her utterance. He was nolonger the emblem of 
her ruin, he was the Dudley of long ago—bright, 
clever, and, as she believed, candid—the man 
whom she had trusted and no more suspected of 
evil than a little child thinks of seeing a snake 
amid summer flowers. 

Then, to the astonishment of all, Sister 
Clarice, after withdrawing herself with supreme 
effort from the patient’s bedside—without sob 
or moan, but always with that imperceptible 
catching of the breath—fainted away. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ALL AMONG THE BARLEY. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 





CHAPTER I. 


DAISY’S LOVER. 


Be wise as thou art crnel; do not press 
My tongne-tied patience with too much disdain. 


Tue Readings have always been somewhat of 
a mystery to the good people of Grassmere 
Village. They are not by any means poor. Mrs. 
Reading’s mourning, though perpetual, is 
never rusty or thread-bare. Her gloves are of 
the finest and softest French kid, while Daisy, 
her only daughter, is invariably dressed with a 
taste rarely seen in Grassmere. 

Daisy, who came a little wee, toddling thing 
to the village, standing scarcely so high as the 
slender spears of barley in its meadows, and 
who is now a pretty girl of seventeen, is hoiding a 
letter in her hand from Marion Grafton, a 
wealthy school friend, inviting her to London. 

* Mater, darling, you will let me go, won’t 
you?” Daisy pleads, and Daisy’s beseeching is 
a form of appeal none can ever long resist. 
“T’ve never seen the Row, or Hyde Park, 
or Whiteley’s or the Alexandra Palace, and I 
long to be with Marion these holidays.” 

Mrs. Reading looks at Daisy with that com- | 
ear orig expression which so seldom leaves | 

er face. But why should she pity her young 
daughter—beautiful, young and admired ? 

“You are very fond of pleasure, Daisy,” she | 
says, with a faint sigh, “and how will you | 
ever settle down in Grassmere after staying | 
with these wealthy Graftons? A barouche—a_ 
lady’s maid, late dinners and fashionable ‘at 


homes’ will turn my Daisy’s head.” 


} 
‘Still, dear, I could not vegetate for ever at 
Grassmere. The farmers’ wives are stupid and 








[SEALING THE COMPACT. } 








don’t understand me, and the retired trades-! their fine curves that does not escape his 


people are very slow and——” 

* You deserve a better fate than to be thrown 
with any of these, I know,” Mrs. Reading says, 
quickly. 

**So you often say, mother,” Daisy answers, 
taking up her school-fellow’s letter. 

They never got any further than this—the 
mother bitter, discontented, and often wretched 
— Daisy ardent, eager and expectant. 

The good people of Grassmere in this in- 
stance are right—the Readings are decidedly 
mysterious. 

‘And when does Miss Grafton wish you to 
visit her ?” 

“Next week, mother. This is June—the 
height of the London season. A cousin of hers 
is to be presented at Court, and she is full of 
it. Perhaps Marion will also be presented this 
season.” 

**How strange are the turns in the wheel of 
fate!” Mrs. Reading murmurs, her thin face 
slightly flushing. ‘I was presented, Daisy, 
when these Graftons were small builders in 
Croydon, and yet they have risen, are wealthy, 
and respected. Crowds of people visit them— 
while I am here.” 

She glances round the cottage parlour with 
that sweet, wintry smile of hers. She is still 
handsome, but there is the unmistakeable air 
about her of a woman whose life has been one 
long failure—one crushing disappointment. 

“And I may go to London, dear mater?” 
Daisy asks, wistfully. 

«You may, Daisy. Why should I blight my 
child’s career, or tarnish the brightness of that 
golden youth which can never return ?” 

Daisy throws her lovely arms round her 
mother’s neck, and at that moment the door 
opens, and a tall, fine-looking man, about five- 
and-forty years of age, enters the room and 
holds out his hand. 

Mrs. Reading does not start as she sees 
Duncan Northcote before her, but she grows 

paler, and her lips have a piteous quiver about 


notice. 

“What a charming spectacle!” he says, as 
Daisy withdraws to the window and takes up 
some crewel work, “have I spoilt a little gush 
of family affection ?” 

His bold grey eyes rest-on the girl’s drooping 
head and the blushes that rise under his keen 
survey. 

“Miss Daisy still rebellious?” he asks, 
always with a smiling cruelty in which is 
triumph, and lifts his eye-glass, waiting for her 
mother’s answer. 

Daisy gives a mutinous shrug. 

“Why should you play the tyrant here?” 
she asks, leaving her chair and approaching him, 
“or intrude on us like this after our last part- 
ing, Mr. Duncan Northcote?” 

He smiles at her also, as if she were some 
pretty child that must be chidden for its own 
good, and touches her arm. 

Daisy turns away from him angrily. 

“Why, my dear girl, isn’t it rather super- 
fluous of you to ask that when you know that I 
love you P” 

Daisy starts and shudders like a human 
sensitive plant roughly handled. Mrs. Reading 
looks like a figure cut in stone. 

If Daisy could have accepted Duncan North- 
cote, all might then have been well. As an 
enemy he is fatal and dangerous, as an 
accepted suitor they will be saved. 

“Well, doesn’t it please you, my girl?” he says, 
rather brutally, and glances at her mother. 

“‘ No,” Daisy answers, insolently, “and never 
will.” 

“ Daisy, my dear, don’t be so violent,” says 
her mother, authoritatively. ‘Always try and 
be lady-like.” 

Daisy’s eyes fill with tears. She instinctively 
realises that her mother is against her -and 
sides with Mr. Duncan Northcote, and she feels 
hurt and aggrieved. 

** Now listen to me, Miss Daisy Reading, 


” 





this strange lover goes on, emphasizing the 
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last name, while she sees her mother tremble. 
“I’m aman of very few words, and I always 
speak to the point. I proposed that you would 
give me this,” touching her hand, “ about four 
Sundays ago, and you distinctly refused 
me 

« As I always shall,” interrupts Daisy. 

“Hush, my dear child. Hear what Mr. 
Northeote is saying to you,” cries Mrs. Reading, 
praying Daisy will relent. 

“ I told you,” he goes on, blandly, but wateh- 
ing the effect of his words on them both, “that 
I loved you, and wished to make you my wife. 
I have just one thousand a year to live on, and 
let me tell you, young lady, that’s a deuced 
pretty income, as incomes go in this age.” 

« But I hate to think of marriage at all,” says 
Daisy, with a passionate stamp. “Am I to be 
caged and canght in the matrimonial net as soon 
as I leave school and ean enjoy myself »” 

« Then give me leave to try and win you,” he 
says, almost pleadingly. 

But Daisy never relents. 

«“When you're old enough to be my father,” 
mockingly. 

Again the eruel smile lights up his face. 

« Your father?” he smeers. “A badly aimed 
shot that, believe me, my dear girl.” 

Then Daisy, at ber mother, sees 
those piteous = qrwenars the firm mouth, and 
understands something has ever bean 
hidden from her—something terrible, and of 
which Duncan Northcote holds the clue. 

«Is — ee 2” she —_ ~ a cainenenie 

« As a herring,” asserts Northcote, . 
«Dead and buried, and his funeral expenses 
paid, poor fag I was present when ke left 
tae world im he once shone. In fact, I 
a ee 

“ What does he mean?” cries Daisy, be 
ened at his manner more than the words. 

“Some day you will perhaps find out. In 

extended 





the meantime am I to have no 

tome? Is my love to be ever thrown in my 
teeth as aninsult ? It’s only fair, Daisy, to give 
me a chance.” 

And Daisy is 
mother’s aspect. 

“Do you care for another ?” he asks, always 
in that defiant, masterful tone. 

“How should I?” she says, -innocently. 
«* Who’s there for me to meet in Grassmere ?” 

“Daisy is going to visit some friends in 
London next week,” Mrs. Reading says, after 
an unpleasant pause. 

“ Are you wise—are we prudent—in allowing 
?” he mutters, in a low voice. 

*«She wishes it. I cannot keep her for ever 
excluded from the world.” 

“You'd better by far marry her to me,” he says, 
with a grim shake of the head, “she’s a very 
nice little thing indeed, but wild and selfish ; 
still there’s something to be made of her, and 
you can’t afford to have that ugly past raked 
over.” 

“Daisy,” says her mother, wearily, “it is 
true you are fancy free. Give Mr. Northcote 
a chance, accept him conditionally as your lover, 
he will release you as in honour bound if you 
see anyone you may prefer better later on, and 
if, at the end of a year, you can have learnt io 
care for him——” 

* Learnt to care for him!” echoes Daisy, bit- 
terly, “that sort of slow teaching never comes 
to much good ; love is a far more rapid process 
I’ve been told. Still, mother, since it is your 
wish, and—and you seem to want to get rid of 
me—why, I will try and cee if I can change.” 

She says it sadly and gently. Duncan North- 
cote clasps her hand and holds it fast. 

* Your life with me, Daisy, shall be a Para- 
dise, your happiness shall be my one thought.” 

And, before Daisy can prevent him, his arm 
is round her, and he is kissing her brow and 
then her lips with the desperate love that so 
nearly verges on madness, the passion that is a 
tragedy in that it is all-absorbing. 

Daisy bursts into a flood of tears; that her 
mother should wish to see her sacrificed seems 
too awful to understand. 

Mr. Northcote soon after withdraws, and Mrs. 
Reading breathes a sigh of relief 


silent, awe-stricken at her 


++ 


1b 


aiCl. 





“Must I consider myself engaged to him ?” 
Daisy asks, pale and quiet as she stands before 
her mother. There is an end of the old, tender 
clinging, an invisible shadow has come between 
and divided them. 

“ Yes, Daisy.””. Then she adds, tremulously, 
«For my sake, dearest child, and, alas! your 
own.” 

“ Why should I?” Daisy says, defiantly, then, 
breaking down, she whispers : 

Is there need for it ? Oh, heavens! mother, 
I begin to think there is a mystery in our lives 
and that you are keeping it back from me.” 


. 


Mrs. wavered. Shall she be candid 
with Daisy take her into her confidence or 


I oedied we  aasling’ h 
*© I cannot eloud my ing’s i ” she 
thinks, “amd, after all, she saan, omg l love 


were ithout a word, breaks from her 
mother’s and rushes headlong into the 


little cottage garden from all eyes, 
and s0 unipinn Sn tholenenh odorous 
silence of the meadows. . 

to Duncan Northcote! And she 


Ee 


She is certainly a dear little thing, with a 
voice like softest music. 

* But I ought not to talk like this,” says poor 
Daisy, suddenly recollecting Mr. Duncan North- 
cote and the proprieties. 

“ Bother ought,” answers Laurence, picking 
some fox-gloves and blue-bellis; “ we're in the 
country. Icame back from Cambridge ‘plucked,’ 
and you’ ve come back from school to rest your ex- 
hausted faculties—we’re both rustics here. 
*Pon my soul I could fancy you were the little 
girl who looked so shocked last Sunday when I 
suddenly awoke in the sermon through a wasp 
settling on my nose.” 

—— laughs merrily. 

‘So I was,” she says, stooping to pat the 
friendly retriever. 

“ By Jove! Miss Reading, of Mayfield 
Cottage. You are a us and you 
seem singularly anxious to be off.” 

“We're not introduced yet,” says Daisy, 
ie why she should feel co supremely 

ofasudderm. Nothing is so wonderful 
same time so delightful as that first 


of and im a young 
a 1 


Daisy wonders if hemesembles any of those 
wonderful hunters in mythology who were gods 
gracing the¢arth with their presence, Laurence 
is young, twenty-three, and Daisy 
jest seventeen. = Under such circumstances a 

i ‘of am hour seems hardly five minutes to 


a. ‘ 
' ™ Imustgohome,” she says, shyly. 
* And weend, like a Parthian, as you fly,” 
Laurence, Jonging s cw mg ‘i 
@ pretty little girlas Daisy, in a Gains- 
borough a and white muslim dress, her golden 
brown hairfatling over her shoulders, is not to 


hares be met e 


dow ; 

her excitement, to bring out a 

or umbrella, Daisy resolves to sit down 

in the shade of an old tree by a rippling stream, 

the barley waving in the wind,and the chirp 
of birds falling on her ear. 

Suddenly, piteous sereams attract her atten- 
tion. Perhaps no.one who has ever seen a 
soft, white rabbit caught in a cruel trap can ever 
forget its helpless cries. Daisy, a tender-hearted 
girl, springs to her feet, meaning to release it, 
when, just as she is swinging to the old, rusty- 
hinged gate, a large dog bounds up to her side 
and begins to lick her hand. She hurries away 
to where she hears the cries, when, just as she 
is stooping to release the rabbit, a young man 
starts up from the other side of the hedge, and 
Daisy sees the squire’s son, Laurence Lancaster, 
holding back another large dog. 

Daisy has frequently remarked this young 
man at church, and been shocked at the sacri- 
legious napin which he is wont to indulge on 
warm Sunday afternoons, when the rector’s ser- 
mons are unusually long. Laurence may have 

een also charmed with Daisy's delicate beauty, 
for he seems uncommonly anxious to break the 
ice—and talk. 

“Therabbit’s dead,” he says, interpreting 
Daisy’s pitiful look of surprise, as the cries cease 
and the little, soft, mangled body is thrown out 
on the grass. 

Oh, what a shame,” cries Daisy, quickly, 
“to set traps to kill the poor,. immocent things 
that only ask a handful ofoats or a few leaves 
to exist on.” 

“ Then you sympathise with poachers,” he 
says, smilingly, shaking himself, and coming 
round to the oldgate, which he swingsopen and is 
soon at Daisy’s side. 

«« When they are starving, yes,” she murmurs, 
and a lovely blush makes her supremely inte- 
resting. 

* But poachers are thieves,” insists Laurence, 
now by her side. 

« And I often pity thieves too—they sin for 
want of thought, and I do believe that. there are 
far worse men and women let loose in society, 


who have never been found out, tham these in 
prison.” 


very day. 

“Good-bye,” says Daisy, lingering in her 

turn. 
“« The Lady Christabel—hang it all,” mutters 
Laurence, asa tall girl, about a year or two 
older than himself, comes with stately step 
across the narrow bridle-path in the barley-field 
which is in the direction of the old Hall. 

Lady Christabel glances at peor Daisy as if 
she were some new specimen of a savage tribe— 
and Daisy, gloveless, cloakless, and untidy, her 
hair all blown about her neck, certainly looks 
uncivilised to the stern and critical eyes of a 
Lady Christabel. 

«‘ Who is that dreadful creature ?” she asks, 
pensively eyeing Daisy in her rapid retreat by 
the barley, her sharp, long nose raised in the 
air with mild contempt. — 

“A juvenile Venus,” says Laurence, flinging 
aside the wild flowers he hadjust gathered. 

*« Venus in dishabille—some milkmaid, I sup- 
pose P”’ 

Laurence laughs unvleasantly. 

«Then let me tell you, fair Lady Christabel,” 
he says, mockingly, “that ifthere were many 
more milkmaids in the world as fair as she, we 
menstould all be taking situations as cow- 
boys.” 

But surely this is mere horrid vulgarity on 
his part, beneath the notice of a Lady Christabel 
—a recognised beauty, and a person universally 
dreaded. 


CHAPTER II. 
ACCEPTED. 
For love is a celestial harmony. 


Tue Graftons are people of the world in every 
sense. They have e money rapidly in sue- 
cessful building speeulations—both father and 
son are wealthy, but the som has married into 
the aristocracy, while the father, following family 
traditions, preferred the kitchen. 

Still the Lady Alexandrina, who accepted the 
good-looking and moneyed builder, was not famed 
for much beyond her birth. She was.an elderly 
virgin when. he proposed and was accepted, and 
although she ultimately presented him with a 
son «and daughter, and refined his manners 





** Strange ethics!” he says, dreamily. 


generally—pushing him into the best society— 
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the poor man seldom looked very cheerful, and 
seemed afraid to speak above a whisper. 

“And who is this Miss Daisy Reading ?” the 
Lady Alexandrina is saying to her daughter 
Marion on the day when Daisy is expected to 
arrive at Grosvenor Square. 

«A dear little thing, mother, so kind and 
amiable, every one loves her.” 

“But is she quite presentable? Does ‘she 
understand society? It has been the one effort 
of my life to endeavour to elevate your father’s 
tone, and preserve him from-his former low 
associates.” 

“You will soon see and judge for. yourself, 
mother,” Miss Grafton answers, humbly — she 
is in great awe of this conventional parent. 

“Here is Daisy, I declare! I must run 
and welcome her,” eries Marion, as a cab stops 
at the door. 

She resembles her father, and is not well 
broken in to the strict proprieties, spite of her 
mother’s training and efforts. 

“You will remain here, Marion. TI never 
heard of such a thing as rushing into the hall 
before the servants to receive-a guest. Wait 
till Miss Reading is announced here.” 

At that moment Daisy, looking very palé 
and nervous, and dressed in a cream-coloured 
morning robe, her hair neatly plaited under 
her hat, is ushered into the drawing-room hy 4 
tall footman. 

Lady Alexandrina receives her with haughty 
courtesy, a3 if she were an earl’s daughter. The 
poor girl shrinks a little from such studied 
politeness, and is thankful to be warmly kissed 
by Marion. 

Mrs. Reading had paid something like a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year for -her 
daughter’s finishing ata fashionable school in 
the suburbs, hence it could not be poverty that 
darkened her little home. 

‘My daughter's maid will attend to you,” 
her ladyship says, bending her head and think- 
ing Daisy sadly wanted style, “we are expect 
ing a few friends to dinner to-nicht—the 
Lancasters from the Hall in your neighbours 
hood, and Lady Christabel Layton, my niece; 
they are staying in town for a few days.” 

“Come away, dear; to my boudoir;”’ Marion 
says, putting her arm round Daisy, “we can 
have a nice chat there and enjoy ourselves.” 

“Such absurb gush,” mutters the Lady 
Alexandrina, threading her needle, “but no- 
thing will cure Marion, it’s in the breed—she’s a 
thorough Grafton.” 

«What news, Marion?” asks’ Daisy, as she 
bathes away the dust from her eyes, and 
Marion’s maid has retired, after unpacking Miss 
Reading’s little travelling trunk. 

“News, dear? Well, I’m to be presented 
this season—it is mamma’s wish you know. 
And what have you been doing with yourself ?” 

“Tm half engaged to be married,” says 
Daisy, demurely, glad she has something to 
relate. 

«Half engaged ?” 

** Well, if I find someone I like better, the 
— will retire. Very convenient, is it 
not?” 

She laughs and dreams of no hidden danger, 
She has forgotten the shadow on her home life, 
her mother’s tears and suffering. Is she not 
going to meet Laurence Lancaster at dinner? 
and her new dinner-dress is really quite charm- 
ing. That dear, kind mother has taken care 
that her Daisy shall have everything suitable 
for her visit bere. Butefrom the brief glimpse 
she caught of the Latly Christabel, Daisy is afraid 
she will be proud and unpleasant. 

When the girls descend together the drawing- 
room ig filling with guests. Mr, Grafton, a 
mild-tempered, rosy-cheeked man, is twirling his 
diamond ring round his finger as he talks to 
Laurence. The old squire is on his left hand, 
two officers and their sister have also arrived, 
and the Lady Christabel is making herself most 
agreeable to her aunt. They are both very 
oa alike, being sharp and vinegary and 

in. 

Laurence’s eyes rest on Daisy with an amused 
smile. How lovely she is, ow she eclipses 
Marion Grafton—a plain girl, with no com- 


plexion to speak of, and large feet. Daisy 
isa floweranda poem. Her long “‘ Margaret” 
plait falls far below her waist, a bright flush 
on her cheek makes the dreamy, tender eyes 
more liquid and spiritual. Daisy is perfectly 
natural, if not quite at her ease. He sees the 
admiration her beauty creates; the officers lift 
their glasses, and each mentally resolves to take 
her in to dinner, which, however, Laurence 
means if possible to prevent. 

Daisy blushes under his glance—as she often 
has done in church he. remembers. Well, the 
|dear little thing can’t help blushing—it is 
deliciously naive and charming of her of 
course. Laurence has now crossed the room, 
and seated himself by Daisy’s side, much to the 
disgust of Lady Christabel, who mutters to her 
aunt: 

““Who on earth is that awkward, ill-bred, 
little creature ? She roams about the fields at 
Grassmere like a gipsy.” 

“Marion’s friend,” the Lady Alexandrina 
answers, significantly, as if that accounted for 
everything. . 

Mr. Grafton tries to catch his aristocratic 
wife’s eyes. It encourages him to know she is 
pleased, but she steadily avoids either speaking 
orlooking at him. In public she invariably 
snubs the luckless builder. 

“You'll let me take you down to dinner, Miss 
Reading ?” Laurence is saying, stroking his 
dark moustache. 

Both officers snarl—they are quite savage 
that Laurence should thus appropriate the little 
beauty. ; 

“Of course,” laughs Daisy, “ now that 
we’re quite properly intredueed to each other.” 

But her heart beats quicker and her yoice is 
a little veiledas she speaks. There is, alas! a 
new and exquisite delight in being near 
Laurence, } 

Then, as “dinner is announced, they all 
descend, one of the officers taking the Lady 
Christabel and the other Marion. Young 
Grafton files off with another girl, the squire 
takes Lady Alexandrina, and Mr. Gratton 
brings. up the rear with the remaining young 
lady on hisarm. 

“Your first visit to London ?” asks Laurence, 
as the soup is going round. 

«Yes, my first,” sheanswers, jerkily. 

Daisy is not used te dinner parties, and her 
blush deepens now from nervousness. Sensitive 
and timid by nature she cannot fail to be lady- 
like, but she is afraid of thesound of her own 
voice, and her face reflected in the silver covers 
and large spoons looks preternaturally long and 
grotesque. 

Daisy has never heard of a “ salmi,” and the 
finger-glasses. are also curiosities; still she gets 
very creditably through all the courses, though 
she takes the wrong wines with her fish and 
roasts and finds the stimulant of the iced 
champagne is making her talk rather réeck- 
lessly. i 

Laurence is rapidly falling in love—a sensa- 
tion so noveland agreeable that he wishes this 
pleasant dinner could be prolonged till midnight. 
He does not therefore perceive the dark looks of 
Lady Christabel, or hear the unflattering 
comments of her aunt, the Lady Alexandrina. 

“How long do you think of visiting the 
Graftons ?” Laurence asks, peeling Daisy a fine 

ach. 

* About a fortnight, I think,” says Daisy, 
looking down into her plate. 

The old squire, who is nearly deaf and blind, 
is so bewitched with his hostess that he does 
not criticise Laurence. Only Marion, as one of 
the lookers-on, sees how the game is going, and 
begins to fancy her darling Daisy is a shocking 
little flirt. 

Did she not tell her in the boudoir that she 
was half engaged to be married? Perhaps she 


equally desirable and amusing. 

So when the ladies file gracefully up the stairs 
into the drawing-room again, Marion thinks 
she will give Daisy a hint. 

Flushed and excited, Daisy throws herself 
into a softly-cushioned easy chair, her long pig- 





tail over her shoulder, her fashionable square 


considered a semi-engagement to Laurence | 


—_ entangled at times in her adorable little 
eet. 

“ Daisy, you’ve been flirting with Laurence 
at dinner,” says Marion, reproachfully, “and 
you’re engaged to another man. It’s so 

ul you know of you.” 

Champagne is a fatal vintage, especiaily when 
one is unaccustomed to it. Daisy’s full red lips 
quiver, the tears gather, and a lightning fiash 
of something like anger darts into her eyes, and 
she clasps her hands. 

«So I have, Marion,” she cries, half sobbing 
and frightened. ‘‘Oh! Iwasso happy,dear. I 
had forgotten that hateful man, Duncan 
Northcote.” 

At the name sudden recollections pour upon 
her mind: the secret that threatened them, 
her terror of Duncan Northcote, and her reluc- 
tantly-given promise. 

“I hate him—I loathe him !”’ eries Daisy, 
burying her face in some cushions, to the utter 
horror of the fine ladies of fashion who view 
her. 

“What oa dreadful child!” says Lady 
Christabel, with a shudder, and then fans 
herself briskly. 

“Come away, Daisy, to my room, and don’t 
make a scene,” eries Marion, alarmed. Daisy 
can be violent and hysterical, though generally 
such a sweet little thing. 

Daisy obeys, but once in Marion’s room she 
kicks off her tiny shoes, draws the flowers from 
her hair and breast, and throws herself, passion- 
ately sobbing, on the bed, as if her heart would 
break. 

Is it love that causes this powerful reaction ? 
Daisy has suffered, thinking of her impending 
doom and struggling against her growing pas- 
sion for Laurence. 

Hush, Daisy, pray don’t be so foolish,” 
Marion says, horrified at Daisy’s emotion. She 
is a very quiet girl herself, ‘and cannot under- 
stand it. 

“Oh, if you knew,’ *gohs Daisy, vaguely, 
“if you only knew all I haive to bear.” 

“Crying so will make you perfectly hideous 
and red-eyed,” says: Marion, thoughtfully. 
“You can never go down any more to-night 
into the drawing-room, and Lady Christabel 
sings quite divinely.” 

“Does she ?” sighs Daisy, woefully, and sobs 
again. Hereupon enters the Lady Alexandrina, 
whose quick eyes note the dishevelled tresses 
and the general disarray and confusion. 

«What is the matter with you” she asks, 
sternly. 

“T am ill, my lady,” cries Daisy, writhing. 

“Go down to our guests, Marion, at once,” 
the Lady Alexandrina continues, disregarding 
Daisy ’s sobs. 

“You had better go to bed at once, 
Miss Reading, and—and pray make less 
noise.” ‘ 

“Twill, my lady,” mutters Daisy, humbly. 
“I’m so sorry, but—but I really can’t help 

Lady Alexandrina looks disgusted, and soon 
glides from the room with a sigh over the 
follies of the “untrained,” resolving, however, 
to senda cup of strong tea by her maid to 
Daisy. 

Laurence feels bitterly disappointed at not 
seeing the girl again that night. He resolves, 
however, to meet her on the morrow. Cupid’s 
darts have wounded each, only the young man 
can smoke away his emotions, while poor little 
Daisy has only woman’s one resource and com- 
fort—tears. 

The next day Laurence overtakes the girl 
during their morning ride in the Row, and 
returns with them to luncheon. He brings 
stall-tickets for the opera, and has the pleasure 
of taking Daisy to hear “ Faust.” The follow- 
ing day much the same sort of thing takes 
place. ; 
| The Lady Alexandrina looks grave, while her 
‘husband laughs his jolly laugh, and claps 
Laurence on the shoulder with his robust hand. 
| Nothing like love, my boy,” whispers tne 
wealthy builder in an aside. ‘‘ Birth’s a fine 
thing, but love’s a finer.” 

“ Mayfield Cottage. Only acottage, and they 
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are complete nobodies,” sneers Lady Christabel, 
who hates Daisy by instinct. 

The old squire is shouted at, and atlast made 
to see how the land lies. 

«I never interfere with Laurence,” he says, 
slowly, “‘and as long as the girl’s respect- 
able——” 

That they never doubt—insignificant and 
probably poor—but of course respectable. 

Towards the end- of Daisy’s visit Laurence 
invites himself to luncheon, when he knows 
Lady Alexandrina must be out and only Mr. 
Grafton and Marion, both his allies, will be at 
home. For Marion has learnt to pity Daisy 
and to dislike that unpleasant Mr. Northcote. 
Hence, by a miracle, Daisy and Laurence find 
themselves alone in the summer heat out on 
the balcony together. 

Laurence bends over Daisy’s fair head in 
silence, gathering a flower, which he means to 
offer her, and Daisy has a sort of faintish feel- 
ing of dread and joy mingled steal over her on 
finding herself alone with Laurence. But the 
balcony is hot, he feels hotter, so he is glad 
when Daisy re-enters the drawing-room and 
begins turning some music listlessly over at the 
piano. 

Then Laurence arrests the nervous wander- 
ings of those little dimpled hands over the music 
and holds one fast in his. 

“« Daisy,” he whispers, “ don’t you know what 
brings me so often to the house? Have you 
not read my secret ?” 

Daisy is silent, but she trembles now, and all 
the colour leaves her face. How she loves him! 
What agony it would be to part! 

Do you think, dearest, you could ever love 
me ?” he pleads, and lifts the trembling little 
hand to his lips—the hand half promised to 
Mr. Duncan Northcote. 

“Tm afraid that I do love you,” Daisy 
murmurs, and at the words his lips close on 
hers and his arms are round her as he presses 
her to his heart. 

Still she has not fainted, though dazzled, 
confused, radiant and alarmed all in turn. 

“Oh, Laurence!” sighs Daisy, in her young 
happiness. 

“You will be my sweet little wife, Daisy, 
will you not?” he pleads. ‘ How happy we 
shall be together! My darling, don’t think me 
a@ spoony fool, but I must confess I have 
adored you for months. I fell in love in the 
first instance at church.” 

“« At church ?” echoes Daisy, her head still on 
his breast. ‘ How lovely! how nice of you, 
Laurence, to look at me there !”” 

“No, it was all the hat,” he says, slyly 
pinching her ear, “little coquette! No St. 
Anthony could have resisted such a syren, I 
know, and you’d have made even a St. Simon 
leave his pillar.” 

So Daisy is engaged to the man of her choice, 
and Mr. Northcote, down in Grassmere, is 
counting the days and almost hours that must 
elapse ere he can kiss Daisy again. He brings 
splendid presents of fruits and flowers to her 
mother, and never makes any painful allusions 
to the past—so the poor mouse rejoices and 
fancies the cat is at last appeased. 

Daisy is sorry when the last day comes of 
her visit here. She has an instinctive dread of 
her return. Laurence promises to call at May- 
field Cottage and have his talk with “ mamma.” 
He has no doubt of being an acceptable suitor. 
Well born and wealthy—an indisputably good 
match—what could the most exacting mother 
in creation find amiss with him ? 

Mrs. Reading goes herself to the Grassmere 
station to meet Daisy, and folds her in her arms 
in the waiting-room with a little gush of 
maternal affection. 

“So lonely it has been without my Daisy,” 
she says, kissing the girl. 

But Daisy cannot tell her story here, she 
waits till they get home. 

Quite a choice little banquet has been pre- 
pared—new-laid eggs, strawberries and cream, 
delicious coffee—all the cups new, and a splendid 
silver egy-stand adorn the table. 








Daisy, sitting on a well-worn hassock at her 
mother’s feet as she pours out the coffee. ~ 

“ Gifts from Mr. Northcote,” says Mrs. Read- 
ing, scrutinizing Daisy’s face. 

“But I don’t care for him. I hate him !” 
cries Daisy, starting to her feet and speaking 
with strange vehemence, “because, mother 
dear, I’m engaged to the one I love—Laurence 
Lancaster has asked me to be his wife.” 





CHAPTER III. 
HIS REVENGE. 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
hatever stirs this mortal e, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


Datsy’s brightness is a little dashed by the 
way her mother receives the news of her engage- 
ment to Laurence, but Mrs. Reading sees it is 
impossible to combat her resolve. 

“And Mr. Northcote ?” says her mother, in a 
strange, frightened way, as Daisy butters some 
dry toast and drinks off her coffee and cream 
with almost defiant avidity. 

“He will release me, as a gentleman is bound 
to do, by the terms of our engagement,” the girl 
answers. 

Just as Daisy speaks these words the little 
maid-servant enters the room and explains that 
there is somebody at the gate wishing to speak 
to “ missus.” 

Mrs. Reading glances through the window 
and draws a long, sobbing breath as she sinks 
for a moment back into her chair. 

Daisy is now alarmed in earnest. 

“Oh, mother, what is the matter?” she cries, 
springing to her feet. . 

“Stay here, my dear, while I speak to our 
visitor,” she says, faintly, and Daisy, going to 
the window, sees a middle-aged, shabby-looking, 
broken-dewn man, with grey hair and wrinkles, 
someone she has not seen here before, standing 
on the pathway. 

Then she too begins to tremble. There is 
something mysterious in this man with the 
pale, peevish face, as if constant fretting had 
worn all the colour from his flesh. He is tapping 
a light stick restlessly on the stone step as Mrs. 
Reading goes to the door. 

“Is this a kind welcome, Edith?” he whines, 
and Daisy can hear his hesitating footsteps in 
the little hall as her mother leads him toa small 
room at the end of the house. 

«‘ Why did you come here at all?” she cries, 
as the door closes on them. “ All the .world 
believes you are dead—all, except one person.” 

«‘ And my wife wishes the belief were a fact,” 
the man says, fretfully. ‘“ Ah! Edith, out of 
sight out of mind; well, I don’t wonder at it.” 

** Don’t you ?” she answers, kneeling down by 
him and taking his hand, “ you know it’s not 
true. .I would have joined you in a foreign 
land—say Germany for instance, after Daisy’s 
marriage. Poor Daisy! Poor little heart.” 

She has begun to wring her hands at the 
thought of Daisy, and he shifts uneasily on his 
chair, wishing he had kept away. 

« What’s wrong with Daisy ?” asks her father. 

“Duncan Northcote loves het. She has con- 
sented to be his wife unless she sees some one 
she cares for more, and the girl is desperately in 
love with young Laurence Lancaster, the squire’s 
son.” 

Well?” he asks, pettishly, “‘ what of it ?” 

**You can ask that,” she goes on, passion- 
ately. ‘“ Duncan Northcote knows your history, 
he will publish abroad that you are a returned 
convict and a forger; what chance has Daisy 
then of marriage with Laurence ?” 

Philip Reading shakes with rage. 

«Curse him,” he mutters, under his breath, 
“he was always a low, mean hound; he got me 
into trouble in the first instance. And he holds 
this threat over your head, does he ?” 

*« Hush !”’ she says, in her grave, severe way. 
«* Your own weakness was alone to blame, but it 





“Oh! mother dear, how lovely it is!” says | 


is hard that the innocent should always suffer 


Her own life destroyed, and Daisy’s probably 
shattered, she despised her husband, as such & 
woman so placed must inevitably have done. 

“You should have kept away at all hazards 
from Grassmere,” she says, rising and taking 
out her purse. ‘“ Of course you want money.” 

«Just a few pounds,” he answers, his fretful 
face growing flushed and eager. 

She gives him some sovereigns in her regal 
way. He filters them slowly through his 
fingers. 

“What a pity you didn’t come into your 
fortune sooner, Edith !”” he says, with a weak 
chuckle. 

«And I am bound to you,” she says, bitterly. 
“You have never struck me, or been a profli- 
gate ar peter tire I must bear with you 
through everything, for good or evil.” 

He kneels Seer her, and abjectly kisses the 
.hem of her robe. He weeps as she speaks. 

««My queen! my wife! I love you! I wish 
atone, to make up for the past and all your 
suffering.” 

“That you can never do,” she says, quietly, 
“but you can keep away, Philip, till I send for 

ou.” 

« But will that ever be, and shall I be one day 
forgiven?” he pleads, clinging to her hand. 
She was still to him a goddess to be worshiped 
and revered. , 

She bends over his bowed head and kisses him 
once on the brow. 

** You are my husband,” she whispers. ‘Gad 
give me strength to be patient and faithful unto 
the end.” 

Then he knows that this wife of his, beauti- 
ful still and grand and tender, however cruel her 
reproaches, loves him, and can forgive. 

He rises and goes slowly across the room, and 
Daisy, intently listening, hears the hall door 
softly open and the stranger depart. 

She finds her mother sobbing bitterly as she 
returns, and the grief of a reserved and stoical 
person is always very terrible. She loves this 
man who has destroyed her life and his own. 

““Where is Mr. Northcote?” asks Daisy, in 
soe way connecting him with her mother’s 
grief. 

The window being open Mrs. Reading can 
plainly detect the sound of voices. 

“Good heavens! have they met ?” she gasps, 
covering her face. 

Then she hears Duncan Northcote say, in his 
deep baritone: 

“Well, Philip, still hankering about the old 
place,eh? It was given out you were dead, 
you know. Saw an account of a railway accident 
and your name among the killed—very clever 
of your wife, very, but it won’t do. I knew 
you'd turn up like a bad shilling.” 

“You will be merciful to them,” the other 
pleads ; “ they are innocent, why should I drag 
them down ?” 

“Merciful, my dear friend ; that depends. 
I’m not a person fond of being made a fool of 
under any circumstances, and I’m very fond of 
your daughter. She’s a dear little thing and 
quite a credit to both of you.” 

A heavy sigh is all Philip Reading answers 
as he waves his hand very wearily and passes 
on in the twilight. 

«Here is Mr. Northcote, mother,” says Daisy, 
bewildered and uncomfortable, asa loud rine 
at the bell announces his most unwelcome 
presence. 

The little maid-servant knows of old that he 

never is shown into the drawing-room, unless 

it pleases him to enter it. ° In this instance he 
goes straight into the parlour where Daisy and 
her mother are sitting. 

“ Returned, my darling ?” he says, advancing 

quickly to Daisy and nodding to her mother. 

“This is delightful. I was not sure whether 

your London friends had made up their minds 

yet to spare you.” 

But as he bends down to kiss her as of old 

Daisy starts back, resolving to confess every- 

thing at once. 

“I cannot fulfil the conditions imposed on 

me,” she says, with sweet girlish dignity, so in- 
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world-hardened heart. “I am released from 
the bond through my love for another.” 

Aspasm of pain darts over his bronzed face 
and he gnaws his under lip. 

«This is through your letting her go away to 
London,” he says, with a heavy frown on his 
brow, turning to her mother, “and can you 
guess the consequences ?”’ 

“You mean that you will have no mercy,” 
she falters. ‘“ Daisy’s life may be a wreck 
then—like mine.” 

“‘ Mother, what is this mystery ?”’ cries Daisy, 
impulsively clinging to her.mother’s hand. 
« Why does he threaten us?” 

“Send away the girl,” he orders, fiercely, 
“and hear what I have to say.” 

“Go, Daisy, for a few minutes; it will be 
better, dear, for us both.” 

Daisy retires and bursts into tears in her 
little room ; then draws her desk and writes to 
Laurence, as he entreated her to doere leaving 
London, although he has promised to come in a 
day or two to the cottage. 

“Do you think Daisy a suitable wife for 
Laurence Lancaster?” Duncan Northcote asks, 
quietly, “and that it is wise and noble of you 
to deceive him ?” 

«They love each other, and it is no fault of 
the child’s,” she answers. ‘She has no sus- 
picion of the truth, nor has any one. And are 
not his punishment and mine sufficient for you 
to remember that you must needs break Daisy’s 
heart too? I, her mother, entreat you to spare 
asali. Daisy will have afortune. She is inno- 
cent as a flower, and we will go away from 
England for ever.” 

The proud, grave woman pleading like an 
inspired goddess for this child she so tenderly 
loves makes him pause in his restless walk. 
But he has lost Daisy, and he finds it difficult 
to renounce all thoughts of revenge. It is his 
distinct intention to walk up to the Hall this 
evening, ascertain if the squire is in, and shout 
tne withering truth into his deaf old ears. And 
then rejection—shame—anguish—all will be 
Daisy’s portion ; and in time will she not weary 
of her solitariness and isolation ? Perhaps at 
the last even turning tohim as acomforter. In 
any case he can poison her happiness and 
embitter all her future. 

“I have loved her longer than you can guess,” 
he murmurs, recollecting his own pain. 

“True love is all sacrificing,” pleads Daisy’s | 
mother. 

‘As you have proved,” he answers, with 
involuntary admiration and a light kindling in | 
his eyes. ‘‘ You have scarcely murmured.” | 

“No, I can endure or break my chains. That 
is my motto. And now that there is a chance | 
of peace for us, if not exactly happiness, I | 
beseech you, in the name of your mother, to 
spare us.” 

But he is a cold, stern man. He answers no- ' 
thing, only gazes on that kneeling figure as if 
jost ina dream. She cannot tell how her words | 
have affected him for a few minutes after he 
leaves the room in silence. 

A terrible struggle takes place in his mind. | 
Revenge is sweet to the smarting sou) of a dis- | 
appointed man. 

“It would be perpetual punishment for her,” 
he thinks, walking in the direction of the 

all, “were I to see the squire and say, 
“Search out Daisy’s antecedents. Will you 
sanction a marriage between your son and the 
daughter of a convict?” 

And yet he knows the squire’s career, both 
morally and commercially, has been infamous. 
that the dead past should be buried regarding 
Philip Reading, who, in a half-drunken frenzy, 
goaded on by others, committed a crime. He 
knows also that Daisy, even if lost to him, is an 
angel—one too who will very likely pine and 
die of hopeless love. Why should he ruin 
these young creatures’ lives or rake over that 
ugly past? The Readings will leave England. 
No one willever know. Blessings—not curses— 
will be rained on his head if he is silent. And 
the child has never deceived him. She has ever 

very candidly expressed her dislike. 





village, and Mrs. Reading passes a sleepless 
night, waiting for the morrow. 

The next morning Laurence himself appears. 
How could he keep away another twenty-four 
hours from Daisy? They have seemed an 
eternity—and there is her mother’s consent to 
gain, which he does not think will be very 
difficult. Mrs. Reading is determined to trust 
to an enemy’s mercy, and Daisy is unenlight- 
ened concerning the mystery of their lives. 

“You see I could not live without her,” 
Laurence is saying, in his charming way, a 
brilliant vision in new clothes and a curling 
moustache, holding Daisy’s tremulous hand, 
“she’s such a little darling. I wonder if you'll 
ever forgive me for stealing her.” 

It is the depth and passion of first love that 
speak in every tone, and this impetuous lover 
seems to take possession of Daisy now as aright, 
but has not her mother given her consent, 
given it quietly and sadly, perhaps, which is, 
after all, only natural, seeing that sne must lose 
Daisy ? 

Daisy’s heart, heavy with mysterious mis- 
givings, is too full for speech, she turns away 
with half-sobbing breaths. Is there some 
dreadful misery before her, threatened by Mr. 
Northcote, that will part her and Laurence? or 
will Laurence defy every difficulty and keep true 
to the end ? 

After a little more conversation Daisy fetches 
her hat, and they saunter down the garden and 
then out into the meadows, till they enter the 
identical field of barley where they first talked 
and learnt the danger of glances. 

“And I’ve not had one kiss yet, dearest,’’ he 
says, stopping short in the flower-bordered path, 
and, spite of Daisy’s blushes and struggles, he 
has pressed her to his breast and claimed a 
dover’s privilege. 

Daisy forgets all danger and pain. They 
throw themselves down under the hedge, 
laughing, and happy as two children together. 
That kiss of Laurence has banished all Daisy’s 
fears, she feels no longer on the earth. 

How lovely it is! The barley waves in the 
wind, a tiny brook wanders over some pebbles a 
few yards from where they are sitting. Lau- 
rence’s strong young arm encircles Daisy, her 
head sinks on his breast in an ecstasy of rap- 
ture. 

“My darling, my own,” he whispers, “ this 
is the best glimpse we poor mortals get of Para- 
dise.” 

At the same moment as Daisy and Laurence 
are thus entranced Mr. Northcote is writing a 
letter, a short and very concise one, to Mrs. 
Reading, which runs thus: 


“Dear Mapamu,—I will respect your wishes, 
for I esteem you for your Spartan endurance of 
long and unmerited suffering. My revenge takes 
the form of begging Miss Daisy’s acceptance of 
a pearl bracelet from one who will ever remain 
her sincere friend, and may she be happy on her 
marriage is the desire of 

* Yours faithfully, 
‘Duncan Norrucors.” 


“God bless him,” she murmurs, her eyes 
blind with happy tears; “the skeleton of our 
hearth will be for ever undisturbed.” A.C. 








LORD CLYDE’S SECRET. 


adit, 
—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


Szasury, one hundred and twenty years ago, 
was a pretty little village ; removed in a great 
measure from the busy world, its canny Scottish 
community caring little what happened outside 
their own district. Situated on the slope of a 
hill, directly on the banks of the Dee river, it 
commanded a fine prospect of the surrounding 
country. To the south one could catch a 
glimpse of the dancing waves of Solway Firth. 
The waters of Wigton Bay rolled and tossed 
westward, while on the north the summits of 
“ The Lowthers” reflected on the rural heaths 








So he wanders up irresolutely through the 


the departing glances of the sun. 





One of the most comfortable farmers of the 
village, Jamie Campbell by name, possessed a 
daughter, “ the pearl of his eye,” as the saying 
is; one of the sweetest, mildest, and prettiest 
creatures the village had ever possessed. Gentle 
and winsome, with an humble, resigning spirit, 
she was unquestionably the attraction of every 
swain in the neighbourhood. But, odd it 
seemed, each and every offer she refused. 
None could tell the reason. Some said she 
aimed higher than her own condition, others 
that she had sworn never to marry. But there 
came an offer one day that the confiding Jeanie 
did not refuse. 

The stars were twinkling in the canopy of 
heaven, the moon was batning with her silver 
sheen the tremulous waves of the Dee, one 
August night, when a young und superbly 
dressed gentleman, mounted on a mettlesome 
steed, dashed through the streets of the village, 
and drew rein at Farmer Campbell’s door—in 
all probability because it was the only house 
that had a light at thewindow. Hastily dis- 
mounting, he knocked courteously at the door, 
and the farmer himself opening it, the stranger, 
in clear and polished tones, thus addressed 
him : 

“ Ah, my good sir, Iam very glad to see you. 
To-day, at noon, I started from a friend’s house, 
some five miles from here, for a short ride, and 
after a smart gallop I was foolish enough to lie 
down under a tree to sleep. I slept till it was 
dark, and then I could not find my way back. 
I am a stranger here, and must throw myself on 
your hospitality. I have a well-filled purse ; I 
wish to stay for the night.” 

“Say nae mair,” ejaculated the farmer. 
** You’re welcome; your honour, to such as we 
have. Come in; I shall see your horse attended 
to.” 

Thanking him, the stranger entered the 
house, removing his hat and cloak. In the 
kitchen he found the farmer’s wife and daughter. 
Paying his courtesy to them with well-polished 
grace, he seated himself, and, after a few well- 
chosen compliments and remarks, became silent, 
while mother and daughter hastily prepared a 
frugal meal. The man thus suddenly intro- 
duced into the domestic circle appeared to be 
about twenty-five years of age, tall and well- 
formed, dark-complexioned, and with a hand- 
some, but stern, expressive face. His dark 
eyes lay in their cavities dreamy and solemn, 
save when excited; then they emitted “flashes 
of midnight and fire.” A peculiar kind of dis- 
dainful hauteur marked his every movement. 
From the moment of entering the dreamy eyes 
had fastened themselves on the beautiful form 
of Jeanie, and even the entrance of the farmer, 
to whom he directed a few casual words, 
scarcely diverted his attention. He ate a hasty 
meal, seeming to care little what sort of edibles 
they laid before him, and while doing so vouch- 
safed them a little information. His name, he 
said, was Lionel Glenor, eldest son of a wealthy 
gentleman in the west of England. 

On retiring for the night to “‘ the best room” 
in the house, he was rather profuse in his com- 
pliments; half of them the simple country 
people did not recognise as such, the other half 
they did not understand. 

The following morning it poured down tor- 
rents of rain, and the stranger was pressed to 
stay, and made good use of his time in ingra- 
tiating himself into the favour of the simple- 
minded Jeanie. Why follow the course of love ? 
Suffice it to say that the stranger did indeed go 
to his friend’s the next day, but returned in two 
days to “inquire after their health.” So on, 
and so on, week after week, the visits were 
continued, until one fair September morn Lionel 
Glenor offered his heart and hand to the village 
maiden, Jeanie Campbell. Blushingly they 
were accepted, with the proviso, “if his people 
agreed.” The farmer gave his approval, and 
Lionel wrote to his father to gain his consent 
to his marriage. 

A few days after a letter arrived from the 
father—at least so thought the unsuspecting 
farmer—giving a dry consent, and in a short 
time the marriage was celebrated. Glenorimme- 
diately insisted on his wife’s accompanying him 
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to adistant partof England,and when she bade 
her parents good-bye it was the last they saw 
of her for manyaday. Lionel installed her in 
a beautiful cottage in a lovely village, and in 
that cottage was spent the first year of their 
marriage. Then a child, a rosy-cheeked 
laughing boy, the very image of his father, came 
upon the scene. Never fora moment had the 
young hr-band relaxed his love, and all the com- 
orts that wealth could bestow he lavished upon 
his wife. He had not dared, so he said, as yet, 
to bring his Jeanie to his paternal home, for his 
father was deeply offended, although he gave 
his consent to their marriage. 

The second year of their married life had not 
passed when Glenor began to absent himself 
frequently from home. Jeanie did not care to 
intrude her questions on him, nor did she have 
any one to advise her, for her husband had re- 
quested her to drop all connection with her 
parents and former associates, and, loving him 
so well, she consented. 

One fair June morning, Glenor announced his 
intention of departing “‘on pressing business”’ 
fora week,and, saddling his horse, kissed his 
hand to his wife and rode away. Down the 
winding country road he galloped, a careworn 
look on his brow. As he passed a grove of trees 
on the rightof the road, a mounted gentleman 
emerged therefrom. Glenor pulled up suddenly 
and stared with wide-open eyes at the stran- 

er. 

“ Ah, is it possible ? Lincoln! Harold Lincoln!” 
he exclaimed, at length. 

“ Indeed it is—the iden—ti—cal one,” drawled 
the new-comer, smiling. ‘‘ But who would have 
thought to see Gerald Warwick here ?” 

Lionel Glenor frowned, but answered readily 
to the name by which he had been addressed, 
and said hastily that a little business of his 
father’s had called him down to that part of 
the country. The othersmiled meaningly, and 
Lionel, noticing it, bit his lip and remained 
silent. 

Lincoln’s character was not by any means 
good. He wasa man of the world—a heartless 
one, at that—and had been mixed up in some 
pretty bad scrapes in his life-time. Suddenly, 
after a moment’s silence, he looked slyly at 
Glenor and remarked : 

**Come now, Warwick, confess, who is the 
pretty girl you have got down at that delightful 
abode? Ha, ha! haveI found you out ?” 

Lionel flushed, frowned, and bit his lip till the 
blood came, at the idea of this man’s having 
discovered his secret. For it must be told that 
Glenor had kept his marriage secret from every 
one. He had weighty reasons for it; but how 
could he take this man into his confidence ? 

“ Well,” he said, at length, “I’d rather you 
would not speak to me on the subject.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lincoln. ‘Aren’t you 
going togive me a sight of the girl? Come, 
now, you know such as you can do as you like 
in these matters.” 

Lionel paused ; with one word he could divert 
the base suspicions of his companion ; but if he 
did so, he would put himself in Lincoln’s power. 
Holding his secret, he would be certain, 
he felt, to extort money from him, or do 
worse. 

“Sir,” he said, at last, drawing himself up 
coldly, “ be kind enough toattend to your own 
affairs in the future. I never wish to recognise 
you hereafter. You understand f” 

“ T'll have you to know,” replied Lincoln, rein- 
ing in his horse, “ that, nobleman as you are, I 
am a gentleman, and that no deceiving poltroon 
like you . 

“Take that then, base spy !’’ shouted Lionel, 
as, almost beside himself with anger and morti- 
fication, he struck the other fairin the face with 
his clenched fist, knocking him out of the saddle 
like a flash. Then, dashing the spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, he galloped on. 

“Tam undone!” he exclaimed, wildly. “I 
shall lose allif this be known! That wretch 
will tell each and every one ; and HR will hearit 
too. Then—ah, me!—will come the quarrel, 
for he has sworn many atime to disinherit me 
should I marry beneath my rank. Whatcan I 
do? Yes, let him disinherit me, but it will never 





be said that another carried the tale tohim. Yes, 
with my wife and child I will go before him, and 
abide by his judgment.” 

Thus speaking, he rode on to his destination, 
on the return from which he would carry out his 
determination. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the evening of that same day which had 
witnessed the encounter between Lincoln and 
Glenor, a stranger, travel-stained and weary, 
pulled up at the entrance of the cottage where 
Glenor and his wife resided, and, seeing Jeanie 
on the porch, with her baby on her lap, ap- 
proached, and, bowing respectfully, asked if he 
could have a drink—the hot day was blistering 
to the tongue. Glenor’s wife hospitably as- 
sented, and, calling to the servant, bade her 
bring a glass of wine. While the servant was 
procuring this the stranger, glancing around, 
remarked that it was a pretty place. 

« And to whom does it belong, may I inquire ?” 
he added. 

“To my husband, Lionel Glenor,” replied 
Jeanie, simply. 

At this answer the stranger’s eyes expanded 
to their utmost extent; he seemed about to 
make a remark, then checked himself, and, 
hastily draining a glass of wine, muttered his 
apologies and thanks, and rode away. It was 
Lincoln. He determined to tell all his friends 
about it immediately. It would be such a joke. 

But his joke was spoiled. 

The next day Glenor came home—sooner than 
his wife expected—and his anxious brow be- 
tokened the uneasiness of his mind. During 
the evening meal he groaned audibly, and at 
last burst out with: 

Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie! 
me ?”” 

“Forgive what ?” asked his wife, quictly. 

I have deceived you!”’ he exclaimed. 

“In what, Lionel, dear ?” 

“Wife, I will tell youall. I did not get my 
father’s consent to marry you. I forged that 
letter. He does not know that I am married; 
but the secret has now come out; he will be told 
the story in a few days.” 

“Will he be very angry with you?” asked 
Jeanie. 

* Angry ?” exclaimed the husband. “Ah, 
wife, you do not know him! He swore one da: 
a terrible oath that if ever I married beneat 
my rank he would disinherit me. And he will 
keep his oath. Think of it, Jeanie, a life of 
poverty !” 

«Well, love,” said the wife, resignedly, “ if 
it must come, why, let it.” 

“Shall I tell you something else ?” queried 
Glenor. “ Or will it add to your sorrow? Iam 
not what I seem. The name you have known 
me by is not my own. Ina word, I am Gerald 
Warwick, Marquis of Clyde.” 

Jeanie sat stupidly staring at her husband, 
paralysed by this announcement. ° 

**Is your ladyship surprised ?”’ asked the mar- 
quis, as we must call him, a faint smile coming 
to his lips. ‘Remember, wife,’ he went on, 
putting his arm around her neck affectionately, 
“not time nor wealth can make any change in 
my love for you. I have made up my mind to 
take you and our child and go bravely to my 
father’s castle,.and inform him, he always loved 
a straightforward action, and abide by the result. 
Better tell him myself than have my enemies 
carry the tale to him. Will you come, wife ?” 

* Willingly, Lionel; but it all seems so strange 
tome. That I should be a lady and not know 
it.” 

“* Marchioness of Clyde, you mean,” put in the 
marquis. 

“Oh, Lionel, Lionel!” she cried, suddenly, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ Why, why did you ruin 
yourself by marrying me? What did you see 
in me that induced you to brave everything and 
lose everything ?” . 

«Virtue and simplicity,” answered the mar- 
quis; “two accomplishments I found nowhere 
amongst women of my own rank. I married for 


Will you ever forgive 





love, I shall live for love, throwing all else aside. 


And now, my love, to rest. In the morning we 
start for the ancestral home of my race. I pre- 
sume that my father, Earl Warmouth, will not 
be over glad to see us.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Joun GERALD Warwick, Earl of Warmouth, 
sat in the breakfast-room of Menmorelough 
Castle, busily engaged in discussing his morning 
meal. 

He appeared to be about sixty years of age, 
of low stature, and finely formed features. 

Wrinkles were in his brow, and a stern yet 
worried expression was over his countenance. 
One could catch a gleam of good nature occa- 
sionally shooting across his eyes and illuminat- 
ing his face, yet so mingled with a sort of pity- 
ing sneer as to be hardly discerned. 

He had but one ailment, that was the gout ; 
and with this powerful weapon he kept his 
servants and his son in moral and physical tor- 
ture. 

As his wife was dead, it is to be presumed that. 
he killed her with too much gout. 

On this particular morning he was slowly 
masticating a huge slice of venison, this being 
his favourite morning dish, two servants stand- 
ing beside him, awaiting orders. 

The echoes of a commotion at the great door 
of the castle attracted his attention. 

He despatched a servant to find out the 
cause. 

The servant returned, and announced that 
the marquis had arrived and desired to see 
him. 


« And why didn’t you show him up here ?” 
shouted the earl. “Is he lame? Or do you 
think I care what I do before him? Isn’t he 
my own son? Send him up—I mean, usher 
himin. Ow! Oh!” 

This latter exclamation was produced by a 
charming twinge of the gout. The next moment 
his son entered the room. 

“Ah, Gerald,” began the earl, “I am glad to 
see you.” 

«T am pleased to hear you say so,” said the 
marquis, plunging at once into the business that 
brought him, “‘forI have some information to 

ive.” 

“Ah, ha! Thought so by the look of your 
eye. Leave the room, sirrah,” to the servant. 

“Information,” continued the marquis, “that. 
may not be pleasant for you to hear. If I had 
not come now, in all probability you would 
have heard. the news ere many hours from an 
enemy of mine ; but, sir, I preferred to tell you 
openly, and openly meet your displeasure.” 

“There speaks a Warwick,” cried the earl, 
though a gloomy frown covered his brow. 

“What,” continued the marquis, “should 
you say if I told you I intended to marry ?”’ 

“Ah, ah! It’s coming now,” muttered the 
earl. “Oh, certainly! "Go on; you know my 
terms about marrying.” 

“I do,” replied the marquis; “therefore I 
may as well tell you I am married.” 

** Married!” shrieked the earl, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘ And you never told me? I—ow-- 
oh!” 

He sank exhausted into his chair; the gout 
was his master. 

“No, father, I did not tell you; but I had 
reasons for it.” 

“No doubt you had,” said the earl, testily. 
“Well, you know the terms. If you haven’t 
married a lady of noble blood, so much the 
worse for yourself.” 

“ My wife is not of noble blood,” was the 
marquis’s answer, in calm tones. 

“Ha!” was all the earl said. 

Not a word was spoken for full ten minutes. 

“And pray, who or what is she?” at length 
demanded the earl, with compressed lips. 
‘Before I wedded her,” was the marquis’s 
reply, “she was Jeanie Campbell, a farmer’s 
daughter ; she is now Marchioness of Clyde,” he 
added, with hauteur. 








«A farmer’s daughter!’ and the earl gave a 
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yell. “Oh, this is terrible !” he groaned; and 
sank his face in his hands. 

Silence again; naught could be heard save 
the gentle twittering of a bird outside the win- 
dow. 

A strange tremor was creeping over the mar- 
quis; he knew his fate depended on the words 
his father would speak the next moment. With- 
ext raising his head the earl again spoke. 

“My lord marquis, what induced you to take 
this step ?” 

«I ean offer no plea,” was the answer, “ but 
that of my deep and unchangeable love for my 
wife.” 

“And you really love this girl—you would 
be happy with her all your life?” groaned the 
earl, 

«*T would, indeed !”” 

Slowly the earl raised his head and regarded 
his son. 

“Gerald,” said he, “pride of my house and 
race, I will show you that a Warwick can be 
generous as well as just. Bring the marchioness 
here to-morrow.” 

“TI have brought her with me, my father; she 
is even now in the house.” 

“So much the better. I would see her in- 
stantly.” 

The marquis retired, and ina few minutes re- 
turned with Jeanie and their rosy baby boy. 

The earl rose to his feet; tears were in his 
eyes. 

“ Instinctively feeling somehow that she had 
done wrong, Jeanie dropped on her knees and 
sobbed out : 

«Forgive me, my lord ”” 

«“ Kneel not to me,” cried the earl, raising her 
gently. “Thou hast no need to kneel to me, 
my daughter, for the fact that you are the ob- 
ject of my son’s love raises you far above any 
noble gentlewoman of them all. We come of a 
stern race, whose love is never lightly given. 
Here, with you for witnesses, do I most solemnly 
abjure the oath I once took in regard to my 
son’s marriage. Mychildren, I bless you. May 
you be happy, and may you and your children 
worthily represent the proud old name of War- 
wick.” G. R. 








FACETIA. 





SIC TRANSIT. 


Axas, for the pretty Jersey costume! ’And- 
some ’Arriet, the ’ousemaid, has got it at last, 
and it fits her just as well as her wissus. 

—Punch. 
ARTFUL. 


Tramp (to the rector): “ Your sermon was 
very much thought to last night, sir.” 

Rector (flattered): “Indeed, my man, I’m 
very glad if any efforts of mine——” 

Tramp: “Yes, sir, I heern a great many 
a-talkin’ of it in the portch, and I was a-walkin’ 
over to Ramsgate yesterday, and my ’at blew off 
into the sea, and you haven't got aold’at you 


could give——” 
[Usual result. ] — Punch. 


EneLann’s Puzztr anp Par’s Cuarape.— 
“You rouse my first by asking rent for my 
second, and my whole is my country.”—Tre-land. 

—Punch. 
OUR GARDENER’S CHRONICLE. 

Don’t place a sensitive plant near a laughing- 
stock, or there’ll be a difficulty. —Punch. 

Some of the responses one gets through the 
telephone are holler mockery. 

A FOUR-IN-HAND is worth two in the bush. 

«“Juta, dear, are you in favour of crema- 
tion 2” ‘Yes, John, ice-cream-ation.” 

Mosgurross lead a hum-drum life. 

** Sez here, John, is your sweetheart a factory 
girl?” “ Yes, William, satisfactory.” 

One More.—Itis announced that Dr. Tanner 
is suffering from “consumption” in its most 
violent form. — Moonshine. 


Tar Wimsiepon Marxina Scanpat,—An 
affair of Sage and time. —Moonshine. 


Uszervunt when you have no lady’s maid.—A 
kitchen-dresser. — Moonshine. 


Tue “ Pueper” or Arrection.—The question 
** popped.” —Moonshine. 


Tue Was-11i Bown.—The basin which the 
steward hands round (sie). —Moonshine. 


A Rapicat Cxuanew.—The rapidity with 
which the world progresses is astounding. The 
fashions for girls who elope just now are very 
plain. Some white drapery, a convenient win- 
dow, a long ladder, a dark night, a coach, a 
minister and the house of a friend, and the 
elopement is over. If the irate father, armed with 
a double-barrelled coal shovel and a constable, 
does not pursue, the affair is, although a 
picturesque, not exactly a successful elopement. 
If the father of the bride relents within two days 
the foolish couple are net happy. If it leaks out 
that the mother of the bride is in the secret 
much of the pleasure of the trip is spoiled. If 
both the father and the mother of the bride are 
in the secret of her goimg away and have 
actually left the ladder tear the window, and 
that fact is found out, the elopement is a 
failure. In the oldem time the eloping bride 
packed all her portable goods on herself and 
went away heavily ladem. Now,as she is about 
to return in a day or twe im her lady friend’s 
dress, she goes away quite light. 

PEOPLE WE OFTEN HEAR OF BUT VERY S8EL- 
DOM SEE. 


Tus woman who prefers turning her own 
bonnets to purchasing them in Regent Street. 

The five men out of six who do not reply, 
when questioned omthe subject, “I read French 
and I understand it, but I don’t speak it very 
well; it’s so long since I had any practice.” 

The actress who is not, j a leetle bit, 
jealous of the lady who is playing a superior 


part. 

The uneducated man who. eam discover any 
value im the kno e of Latin and Greek. 

The lady who is at meeting a better } 


dressed woman than herself. 

The tradesman who thinks there is any harm 
in charging double his ordinary price, if his eus- 
tomer seems eapable of paying it. —Judy.. 

“THE CAWS, THE CAWs.” 


Ir appears from the daily papers that rooks, 
like ourselves, have their trials; the only dif- 
ference is that the former’s never without good 
caws. —Judy. 

AN OLD HAND. 

Nervous Parry (on box seat): “ Dear me, 
we seem to be going very fast. I hope your 
horses are quite under control—that is, I hope 
they are not running away.” 

CoacuMan (who is sick of his companion) : 
“Sh—sh—! Not another word. Don’t speak, 
don’t move, I wouldn’t have anyone know they 
are doing it for the world.” 

[It is needless to say that at the next change 
of horses the seat becomes vacant for one of the 
other sex. ] —Judy. 

CLERICAL WIT. 


Tuts story is told of two well-known American 
clergymen, one of whom undertook to rebuke 
the other for using tobacco. 

“« Brother G.,”” he exclaimed, without stopping 
to ask any other question, “is it possible that 
you chew tobacco ?” 

- “T must confess that I do,” the other quietly 
replied. 

«Then I would quit it, sir,” the old gentle- 
man energetically continued; “it is a very 
unclerical practice, and a very uncleanly one. 
Tobacco! Why, sir, a hog won’t chew it!” 

«Father C., do you chew tobacco?” re- 
sponded the amused lstener. 

«I? No, sir!” he answered, grufily, with 
much indignation. 

«‘Tnen pray which is most like the hog, you 
or rr” . 

The old doctor’s.fat sides shook with laughter 
ashe said, ‘“ Well, I’ve been fairly caught this 
time!” 








A MUSICAL NOTE. 

THERE is, as we all know, a very great variety 
of musical instruments, and performers thereon 
may be met with in every condition of life. This 
rule, however, has of course its exception: none 
but punsters are ever able to play upon words. 

—Fuon. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS AT A FASHIONABLE GERMAN 
SPA. 
(Captain Stiff meeting Snip, his tailor.) 

Srirr: “ Ifhe can come here, I certainly sball 
not pay him his bill.” 

Snip: “’Ang it, ’ere’s Stiff. If he can come 
to a swell place like this, I won’t tuke his excuse, 


but make him pay up.” —Fun. 
Tur Parapisz oF Excursionists.—Tours. 
—Fun. 


ONLY A “TRY ON” FOR A KISS. 


Ancextina: “ Well, Henry, if you are going 
to send me a brace of grouse, don’t keep them 
till they are bad before you let me have them, 
as you did the last time you had a day’s shoot- 


Henry: “Bad! You don’t mean tosay they 
were bad ?” 

Anexgnina: “ Yes, they were as bad as, well, 
as bad as a kiss from @ person you don’t like.” 

[ Getsene from a person she does.] —Fun. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

Wuren is the most coquettish suburb of the 
metropolis )—Highgate, of the arch 
way it has. —Fun. 

A DOMESTIC QUERY. 

Wuen are the tea-thimgs like victims of 

Queen’s evidence >—When they are = 
—Fun. 
A QUACK’S SUCCESS. 

A mepican writer tells this story of a cele- 
brated quack :— 

He was once visited by an old acquaintance 
from the country, who addressed him as 
“ Zam.” 

“Pm glad to see thee’st got om so vinely, 
Zam,” said the rustic, “but how is’t, man ? 
Thee know’st thee never had no more brains nor 


a 
king him to a window, the quack bade him 
passers-by 


| count the 


“ How many have passed ?” asked the quaci, 
after a few minutes. 

“ Nointy, or mayhap a hundred.” 

‘And how many wise men do you suppose 
were among this hundred ?” 

«* Mayhap one.” 

« Well, all the rest are mine.” 


A PASSER-BY puts his head in at the window 
of the shop where an honest cobbler is working, 
never thinking of intrusion, and says, cheerily : 
“ Well, my friend, how many thieves are there 
in this street, without counting you ?” 
“‘ What!” yells the cobbler, “ without count- 
ing me?” “ Well, then,” says his impertur- 
bable questioner, ‘“how many are there, count- 
ing you?” 

TueEreE is nothing like politeness. I have 
always deemed that old bookseller a Chester- 
field, who, after watching a stranger devour a 
book outside his shop, came forth and remarked, 
sauvely, “This is the second volume, if you 
would like to finish the tale.” —Funny Folks. 

AN “OAST”’-ENTATIOUS QUIP. 


A conrRiBuTOR of ours, who has just returned 
from the depths of Kent, was much interested 
while there in the “ oasts,’”’ or hop-drying houses. 
He now quite understands the absurdity of the 
hop-cultivator, at any rate, “reckoning without 
his “ oast.” —Funny Folks. 


ANYTHING FOR AN EXCUSE. 


SeasipE Lopexer: “ Exorbitant! Why, you 
have charged sixpence a-piece for grocer’s eggs. 
For they were not new laid.” 

LANDLADY: “ No, sir; that’s where it is. Our 
hens will not lay, so every one that you eat has 
to be brought over from France !”” 

—Funny Folks. 
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[cCHECKMATED. ] 


FOR TOM’S SAKE. 


———_@—___—_ 


Miss Susan Everton heaved a sigh. Miss 
Julia Everton glanced up at her from the other 
side of the table. 

The sisters were rich, they were handsome, 
and really looked a decade younger than they 
were. 

Miss Susan was gentleness and sweetness 
itself. 

Miss Julia had a heart quite as soft, but was 
sharper and shrewder, or thought herself so. 
They lived in the old house where they had been 
born, a fine, imposing place. 

They were noted for their charities and good 
deeds generally, and their dwelling was the 
favourite resort of all the young people from far 
and near, a large number of whom, on a 
moderate computation, were the god-children of 
one sister or the other. 

The affection and entire sympathy reigning 
between the pair were good and wholesome to 
behold. 

Miss Susan’s health had been delicate for 
some years. 

Partly owing to that, partly to the energy of 
her character, Miss Julia invariably took the 
lead; and was usually considered the ruling 
spirit of the household. 

Probably she did not herself realise how much 
she was influenced by the sweet, gentle lady at 
her side. P 








They were seated in a pretty murning-room at 
the front of the house. 

Suddenly the quiet was disturbed by the 
clatter of a horse’s feet, dashing up the gravelled 
road, as if the horse’s rider was bound upon an 
errand of life and death. 

** Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Susan. 

“That must be Tom Atherton,” pronounced 
Miss Julia. ‘“There’s nobody else would ap- 
proach a house in that crazy fashion. Just the 
way his father used to ride—do you re- 
member ?” 

She hurried to a window, without waiting for 
an answer, so Miss Susan was enabled to 
breathe a little sigh in peace—only her guardian- 
angel knew how many such she had breathed, 
in secret, over handsome Jack Atherton’s 
memory. 

Miss Julia opened the French window, and 
stepped out on the verandah. 

“Tom Atherton!” she cried. “ What in the 
name of goodness do you mean by assaulting my 
house as if you were a battering-tam?. You'll 
break your neck some day riding at that fool’s 
pace—but, after all, that may save the hangman 
trouble.” 

“T wish it might,” exclaimed Tom, extend- 
ing his hand to take the one she had offered. 

Miss Julia’s keen eyes saw trouble in his hand- 
some face. She put both hands on his shoulders, 
and said : F 

“Tom, you are in a scrape !” 

‘«T am,” he replied, ruefully. “ At least Iam 
in great trouble.” 


“Come im and tell us all about it. Or if 
you don’t want Susan to hear, we'll go into the 
garden—if it is anything that would excite her, 
I mean.” 

“Susan does hear,” said that lady’s mild 
voice. She had crossed the room and was 
close tothem. “I hope Tom knows he can 
trust me not to think of myself, if anything is 
wrong.” 

“Of course I do,” said the young man, 
trying to move forward and take her hand, 
but Miss Julia held him fast. “I meant to 
tell you beth. I knew you would be sorry 
for me, Aunt Sue, and I knew that Aunt Ju 
would——” 

“Well, sir, well, sir, what will Aunt Ju 
do ?” interrupted that lady, giving him a violent 
shake, 

« Why, be able toshow me a way out—if there 
were any—but there isn’t!’ cried Tom. 

“Come in, and tell what it is, this instant: 
you know I hate mysteries!” exclaimed Miss 
Julia, and she pushed him through the door- 


way. 

2 What has happened is this,” said Tom ; then 
he paused, and added, through his shut teeth: 
«My mother has turned Ellen Vincent out of 
doors, and threatened—well, no matter! She 
says she will leave me without a penny—I don’t 
care for that——” 

Here he broke down, between grief and 
passion. Aunt Sue sympathetically pressed his 
arm. 

“T’m only muddling it!” he resumed, after a 
moment. ‘‘Don’t yousee? I—I——” 

“ You—you—love Ellen Vincent,” Miss Susan 
said, hesitatingly, in her old-maid delicacy. 

“« Of course I do!’ roared Tom. 

“And she—she loves you, Tom,” pursued 
Miss Susan, and blushed a rose-pink, that a girl 
of sixteen might have envied. 

* Yes! you might have both known—only you 
never know what happens in our house, for you 
never come there.” 

** Well, well, we love you all the same,” ex- 
claimed Miss Julia. ‘But come, now, to facts. 
You love Ellen Vincent—is that why your 
mother has turned her out of doors? Bless 
my soul, isn’t she your father’s own cousin ? 
so if it comes to blood, Cora need not——” 
**T’ve loved her since I was a boy, preparing 
for college under her father’s charge,” cried 
Tom. “I never dreamed but what my mother 
knew it. Could she look for anything else? And 
now she says Ellen is a designing——I almost 
feel as if I hated her !” 

He broke off, angrily. 

‘Tom, Tom!” said Miss Susan. 

* Of course I don’t mean it. She’s my mother 
and I’ve always worshiped her. But it’s very 
hard——” 

“Tom,” said Miss Julia, “do you mean to tell 
me that your mother has actually turned Ellen 
Vincent out of her house ?” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, and said no more ; he could 
not trust himself to speak just yet. 

He rose, and walked up and down the room; 
Miss Julia rose too. 

“Then Cora Dickson shall give me an expla- 
nation!’ cried the impetuous lady, in her 
excitement calling Tom’s mother by her long- 
unused maiden name, a name which could waken 
no pleasant memories in the mind of either 
sister. 

Cora Dickson had been a distant relation of 
their mother’s. 

When the girl had been left a penniless 
orphan, at fourteen, their father had taken her 
into his house, and from the day she entered it 
until she left she had done nothing but torment 
her cousinsand cause them trouble. 

She had been as crafty as a fox, as false as an 
Indian rajah, as cruel as a panther. 

But she hid all those attributes under an 
exterior so fair, so child-like, so winning, that it 
was difficult for any ‘‘ man” really to fathom her 
character, even after he had suffered at her 
hands. 

She had, for a time, alienated the father from 
his daughters; she had brought clouds between 





the sisters and their friends ; and she had ended 
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by marrying Jack Atherton, Mr. Everton’s 
ward, who, a week before the ceremony took 
place, had never even dreamed of such a 
thing ! 

That marriage! 

Upon this subject there had never been any 
ectihdenoe between the sisters; but Julia knew 
that Susan had loved Jack and had been loved 
in return. 

Yet Cora ——— the pair, and Jack Ather- 
ton eloped with Cora ; and in spite of everything 
almost up to the day of his death, which hap- 
pened three years after, he believed she meant 
to be good and true, and reproached himself for 
his inability to love her. . 

Ah! how it came back to the principal 
sufferer, as in a flash. 

The room was thesame it had been, a moment 
before—her sister and Tom were still there— 
but she was far away. 

She saw herself as she was, on that fatal 
morning, when she first heard of the elopement 
—young, beautiful, admired, her life apparently 
without a cloud. 

Then, like a thunder-bolt, had fallen the 
crushing blow! She remembered how she had 
stood up against it, determined that no one, not 
even Julia, should suspect her agony. She 
recalled the night that followed, when, safe at 
last in the seclusion of her own chamber, she 
had double-locked the door, and burned, one 
after another, the letters she had received from 
her lover, and which, until that day, she had 
held so precious. 

She saw now, as distinctly as then, the very 
pattern of the tiles inside of the old-fashioned 
fire-place. She heart the sound of the distant 
brook, the wind soughing outside, and the leaves 
of the trumpet-vine whipping against the win- 
dow-panes. She felt, too, her heart beat, as it 
did then for the first time, and as it had so often 
beat since—a quick, throbbing beat, which took 
her breath away, and made her strangely faint, 
and which her physician had told her, secretly, 
might bring her to death itself, some day. 

Then it all passed. The dizzy sensations, 
the old memories, fled together. She drew a 
long sigh, and looked up, to hear Julia repeat- 
ing: 

“Cora Dickson shall give me an explanation. 
Tom, ring the bell and order the carriage. 
You needn’t say a word, Susan—I am going. 
Cora and I will have it out at last.” 

«But you don’t even understand the matter 
yet,” Miss Susan observed, too wise really to 
expostulate. ‘At least, let Tom tell us the 
whole story before you go.” 

Tom paused, with his hand upon the bell-pull ; 
Miss Julia paused, on her way towards the 
door. 

“T don’t know that there’s much to tell,” the 
young man said, trying to speak quietly. ‘My 
mother vows that she will expose what she calls 
Ellen’s treachery everywhere—oh, I can’t go 
over that—I could hardly believe it was my 
mother.” 

Tom paused, and put his arm before his face. 

The sisters understood that the unfortunate 
young fellow had seen Cora without her mask. 

‘* Unless I promise never to see Ellen again,” 
he went on, in a slow, choked voice, ‘‘ she says 
she will not speak to me—admit me under her 
roof—or give me a penny—as if money would 
make me perjure myself and break my heart !”” 

And now his excitement burst out anew. 

** She is determined I shall marry that long- 
nosed heiress, Charlotte Payne.” 

«But, Tom,” Miss Susan said, “ your mother 
had no reason to think you had deceived her— 
you or Ellen? You did not, I am sure.” 

“Of course I did not!” he broke in, indig- 
nantly. “I thought my mother must know—I 
thought everybody must! And I had never 
said a word to Ellen, till I came back from the 
Continent last month. She was visiting a friend, 
and I went there. Well, she only returned to 
us since we got out here in the country. I had 
beon meaning to tell my mother; but there was 
no opportunity; the house was full of people. 
And after the Hy pee went away this morn- 
ing there was such ascene. The waiting-maid 
had seen Ellen and I talking, and had told her 





suspicions. And, oh! Aunt Sue, mother had 
got Ellen’s letters and her journal—oh! it was 
too wicked. Well, that’s all! But what is 
Nelly to do—where is she to go ?” 

«Ring that bell, I tell you!” broke in Miss 
Julia, and this time her sister attempted no hint 
even. 

«Tom, do you stop here till I come back.” 

She left the room, and presently, from the 
window, they saw her get into her carriage and 
drive off. 

Mrs. Atherton’s country seat was some four 
miles distant, up-hill all the way, so Miss Julia 
had time to grow impatient as well as angry. 

As her landau drew up before Mrs. Atherton’s 
door Miss Julia noticed a railway-station omni- 
bus waiting, and some luggage being piled on 
the top. The hall-doors stood open. Miss Julia 
went in without stopping to ring, A young 
lady, just descending the stairs, and evidently 
dressed for a journey, met her, and uttered a 
little cry of astonishment. Such a lovely girl, 
with such a sweet, pure face, almost lovelier 
than ever, in its pallor and trouble! 

** Where are you going, Ellen Vincent?” de- 
manded Miss Julia. 

«To—to London,” she answered. 

“TI want to speak to you,” said Miss Julia, 
seizing her arm and drawing her into the nearest 
room. Then sheshut the door and asked, in her 
peremptory manner: 

«« What are you going for ?” 

* “Mrs. Atherton does not wish my services 
longer as companion,” replied the other. 

‘Nonsense! There,I knowallahout it—Tom 
has told me. My dear, you have not seen much 
of my sister and myself—not our fault or yours 
—never mind whose! But we don’t mean to let 
Jack Atherton’s cousin be turned out in this 
fashion—you will just come home with me.” 

The girl began to cry, but very quietly. 

«You are only too good,” she said, “ but I 


can’t! I have promised Mrs. Atherton to go | 


entirely away. On these terms she consents not 
to—to ruin my character——” 

“ What!” broke in Miss Julia, with wrath in- 
describable. 

“She says—oh, Miss Julia, it seems as if I 
should go mad! I must tell you—but you'll 
never let him know ?” 

“Tl tell nobody—except Susan. What has 
she done ?” cried Miss Julia, holding the trem- 
bling girl in her arms—the poor creature was 
past tears now. 

She accused me of—of——Oh, you know 
that Mr. Maynard who comes here ?” 

“And a disgrace to Cora to receive him! 
Well ?” 

«“That—that I flirted with him,a married 
man! That her servant Winters will swear she 
saw——” 

She stopped and hid her face on Miss Julia’s 
shoulders. 

Between rage and sympathy the spinster was 
dumb. 

“T have promised not to see Tom again,” 
Ellen went on. “Now Iam going totown. My 
old schoolmistress, Mrs. Lovatt, will get me a 
place as teacher.” 

““Nosuch thing. You will come to us.” 

“No, [cannot. I promised her I would not. 
Indeed, I shall be better off with work to do. 
Oh, I must go. I said I would be out of the 
house in ten minutes. Tom is not to know 
where I have gone. Good-bye, dear Miss 
Julia.” 

“ Well, if you are to go,” said Miss Julia, 
seeing the girl was immovable, “ you shall take 
my carriage to the station. I have to be in 
town to-morrow, and I sball come to Mrs. 
Lovatt’s.” 

Miss Julia kissed her, led her out through the 
hall, put her in the carriage, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to the station. 

The footman was to attend to Miss Vincent’s 
ticket and luggage and put her into the train. 

Back into the house swept Miss Julia, this 
time pausing to give the door-bell a pull, which 
made noise enough to have roused Rip Van 
Winkle from his nap. 

«‘I wish tosee Mrs. Atherton,” she said. 

Before the servant could speak a coquettishly- 





dressed, sly-faced woman, belonging to the 
ag oman species, fluttered down the corri- 
or. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she said, “Mrs. Atherton is 
quite poorly. She told me to say to any 
visitor——” 

“ Go and say that Miss Julia Everton is here,” 
interrupted the spinster. 

**Oh, I beg pardon, to be srre. It’s so long 
since I’ve had the pleasure of——” 

The simpering creature could get no further. 

Whereis your mistress?” demanded Miss 
Julia, imperiously. 

“Up in her dressing-room.” 

«Then I will go there,” and Miss Julia swept 
towards the stairs. 

Winters made a last effort to stop her. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Atherton is quite upset, 
ma’am,” she said. ‘Such a dreadful thing 
has happened. Oh, you’d never believe what 
that selfish, dreadful girl——” 

Miss Julia stopped short, and pointed her 
finger down the hall. Winters would as soon 
have faced a tornado as that look and gesture— 
she fled ! 

Miss Julia passed up the stairs, knocked at a 
door, and entered without waiting to receive 
permission. 

“I know, without looking, that you must be 
dear Julia Everton—nobody but she, or a hich 
wind, would come into a room like that,” cried 
the laziest, softest voice that ever expressed 
deceit to acute ears as Mrs. Atherton rose to 
receive her unwelcome guest. 

“You know because Winters told you I was 
here,” retorted Miss Julia. 

“Oh, you darling—you are in one of your 
moods—I shall quite enjoy you! Only I can 
hardly hold my head up—I am nearly dead.” 

“It would have been better for everybody 
that ever knew you if you had been quite 
dead years ago,” observed Miss Julia. ‘So 
you have turned your husband’s cousin out of 
doors !”” 

“‘T have discharged my companion, Miss Ellen 
Vincent. You discharge your servants when 
you please, don’t you ?” 

«The daughter of a man who was like a father 
to your husband,” pursued Miss Julia. 

« Was he ?” asked Cora, with a yawn. ‘“ But 
you haven’t told me how Susan is. Weakly, as 
usual, Isuppose! Old maids are always ailing, 
like she is, else as strong as grenadiers, like 
you.” Nothing could exceed the well-bred 
insolence of her tone and words. ‘“ Do yon 
think poor Sue has anything the matter with 
her spine? I’m.going to tell you a secret. 
I think you ought toknow! Dr. Wilson says 
she has heart disease, and may drop dead any 
minute. It is a great deal better you should be 
prepared.” 

Miss Julia sank into a chair as if she had been 
shot. Her face grew livid. Cora watched her 
with a placid smile. 

«I wouldn’t have told you so suddenly if I 
had supposed it would agitate you,” said she, 
mockingly; “but I never dreamed anything 
could affect your nerves!” 

“It is a falsehood!’ exclaimed Miss Julia. 
« What a fool Iam to let you frighten me.” 

“My dear, first and last, I’ve frightened you 
a good many times, though you are so strong- 
minded and clear-headed; and I, a poor little 
thing, whom you always tried to trample on.” 

«T came here totell you this,” said Miss 
Julia. ‘I don't appeal to your feelings, for you 
have none—only to your craft. The world 
already censures your treating Ellen as a depen- 
dent. Your present persecution will do much to 
show people what you really are ; for if you do 
not let her alone I shall tell the whole story.” 

“Quite willing to let her alone, my dear,” 
said Cora; ‘ but I shan’t sit stilland permit her 
to entrap my silly boy into marrying her.” 

“As you entrapped his father,” cried Julia. 
«You think I don’t know !” 

“It was as hard on you, Ju,as it was on 
Susan,” returned Cora ; “ you loved him too !’”” 

«He never wanted to marry you—you went 
deliberately to his place—then yousaid you were 
compromised—and he took you out of pity !” 

« That’s your story, and it’s about as true as 
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that I wanted to marry your father—poor old 
goose, how he used to beg me todo so. I think 
I should have liked to be your step-mother, 
Ju.” 

** Heavens, I wonder why I came here!” ex- 
claimed Miss Julia. 

“So dol,” said Cora. “Ofcourse I am de- 
lighted to see you—but I wonder! Now, Ju, 
dear, did you really expect to frighten me? You 
can encourage my silly boy if you choose ; but I 
warn you that you will dohim harm! My hus- 
band loved and trusted me-——” 

* He found you out !”” 

«The proof of his love and trust. lies in the 
fact that he left me mistress of his fortune.” 

“Because he died before he could change his 
will, which was made when he thought you loved 
him. As for Tom, at bottom he has a good deal 
of your obstinacy and he will never give in. I 
believe you do love your boy, in your way, but 
you will lose him. Think before it is too late. 
Before many years you will be an old woman— 
think of the loneliness—think of dying without 
your son near you—think——” 

“My son shall never marry John Vincent’s 
daughter. That old man insulted and outraged 
me—his daughter shall pay for it! Not only 
will I leave Tom without a shilling until he 
promises to give her up, but if he go near her 
I will ruin her character utterly. If you don’t 
like, why, you ean go home and tell Tom—I 
suppose he is at your house. Shall I send his 
baggage over? Under my roof he does not 
come till he promises never to see or hold com- 
munication with Ellen Vincent again.” 

Miss Julia rose. 

“God may forgive yon—but it doesn’t seem 
possible,” she ejaculated. 

The anger had died out of her voice. 
was only horror in it now. 

Cora began to laugh. 

“« Good-bye,” she said. “ You'd better try to 
bring my boy back to his senses. Take great care 
of dear Susan—don’t let her agitate herself over 
this business! There’s no doubt about her 
having heart-disease. Poor Susan, I think it 
began when Jack would marry me instead of 
her. You’re tougher. Not getting him only 
ruined your temper! Good-day, Ju—good- 
day !” 

Miss Julia returned home—hopeless—and, like 
most energetic persons, when she did give way, 
she was very despairing. 

Poor Tom, meantime, had received a letter 
from Ellen, in which she begged him net to 
follow her. She would not see him, she wrote; 
she had promised his mother never to do so 
without Mrs. Atherton’s consent. Miss Julia 
dared noteven tell him what means had been 
employed to force Ellen to this resolve. 

And Tom had not only the grief of separation 
from the girl heloved, but this sudden destroying 
of the illusions he had kept up in regard to his 
mother was a terrible shock. He had always 
been blinded by her beauty and her caressing 
ways ; had resolutely shut his eyes to her faults, 
called himself a wretch for discovering any, 
made excuses for her conduet, believed her word 
often against the evidence of his own senses, 
and now she had rendered this impossible. 

«I will never give Ellen up—I swear, by all 


——” he said. 

«Tom, Tom!” broke im Miss Susan. “Stop 
—don’t finish !” 

«You areright, Aunt Sue,” said Tom. “Well, 
I must get some work todo. My mother would 
never let me learn a profession. Whatam I fit 
for ?” 
_ _“AndT shall be glad to see you work,” cried 

Miss Julia. ‘There, I don’t pity you. The 


dawdling life you have led was enough to ruin 
any man.” 


Her words were cut short, for, without any 
warning, Miss Susan fainted quietly away, and 
lay with her head resting on the arm of her 
chair, looking so death-like that Miss Julia and 
Tom eried out in terror. 

All the rest of the afternoon and evening the 
household was in soredistress. The palpitations 
to which Miss Susan was subject had come on 


There 





years, and during several hours the physician 
imself was greatly alarmed. 

It seemed to be.a comfort to. Miss Susan to 

have Tom by her bed. She could not speak, 
but when he stirred out of her sight she showed 
uneasiness: so he sat beside her, helpless as 
most of his sex in the presence of physical 
suffering. 

Towards dusk Miss Julia, crossing the hall, 
heard the footman in parley with one of the 
servants from Tom’s home. 

Mrs. Atherton sent her compliments to the 
ladies, the servant was saying; a portmanteau 
for Master Tom, since he wished to stop a few 
days; and she was so sofry to hear of Miss 
Susan’s illness! 

On the afternoon of the fourth day Miss 
Susan, who had that morning resumed her 
usual place and occupations, appeared in the 
room where Miss Julia was sitting, arrayed, 
to that lady’s surprise, in an out-of-door 
costume. 

* What on earth, Susan!” she exclaimed. 

“ Where’s Tom?” 

** He’s in the library, asleep. The poor fellow 
is quite worn out.” 

** Don’t let him leave the house till I come 
back,” said Miss Susan, for he had talked of 
going to London before evening. 

« Where, in the name of goodness, are you 
going ?’ demanded Miss Julia. 

To see Cora,” replied Susan. 

«You !”’ exclaimed Miss Julia. ‘‘ You'll dono 
such thing. You'll only make yourself ill again. 
You might as well try to move an iceberg. 
Haven’t I tried ?” 

“IT must go and see Cora,” repeated Miss 
Susan, wearily; “This must end—it has gone 
far enough.” 

“Oh, you’ve gota secret,” cried Miss Julia. 
Then, meeting her sister’s eyes, she added : “I 
beg your pardon, Sue, dear. There, I'll not say 
a word. Are you well wrapped up? Oh, I 
forgot, it’s summer—I’ve been frozen for three 
days!” 

Miss Susan kissed her. 

** Keep Tom,” she said, and went away. 

So, in her turn, Miss Susan drove up to the 
old mansion, where the bewitching siren, Cora 
Atherton, reigned. Mrs. Winters, always on the 
watch, always everywhere at once, hurried for- 
ward, and took the duty of receiving the lady 
out of the man-servant’s direction. 

“Miss Susan!’ she said. ‘ Poor, dear mis- 
tress will be so pleased. She’s been so wretched 
about your iliness. She wanted to go over. But 
you know how delicate she is. ‘I’m so afraid 
my dearest cousin will die,’ she said, over and 
over to me,” and Winters put her apron to her 
eyes. ‘‘ I’m sure we've all been as miserable as 
if we’d been at a funeral, miss !” 

“Thanks, Winters,” Miss Susan said, quietly. 
«Will you ask Mrs. Atherton if she can receive 
me ?” 

“Oh, my goodness—she’ll be so happy! This 
way, miss—luckily she’s in her boudoir, so you 
won’t have to mount them dreadful stairs, which, 
I often says, are enough to give a sound person 
heart-disease !” 

Miss Susan smiled. Winters, watching from 
behind the covert of her miniature apron, caught 
that sweet, slow, contented smile, and marvelled 
what it meant. Somehow there was a solem- 
nity in it which awed her, though that was a 
sensation she knew little about. 

Silently she conducted Miss Susan through 
various stately apartments into the room, .a 
miracle of richness and colour, where her mis- 
tress was seated. 

‘« My dearest, darling, angelic Susan!” cried 
Cora, springing up from her chair and 
skipping forward as lightly and gracefully asa 
bird. “I am so glad to see you. Sit down. 
Would you like to lie on the sofa? How gocd 
of you tocome! Are you sure it won’t be too 
much exertion? And how is that poor heart, 
dear Susan ?” 

« Better to-day,” Susan said, gently, as she 
rested herself. 

«I’m afraid I frichtened Julia by speaking— 
it eame out before I knew,” said Cora. 








Miss Susan answered. ‘“ Well, perhaps it was 
better she should know. I never had the 
courage to tell her. I’m rather a coward; it 
makes me put off things; and I must not any 
longer—that is why I came here to-day, 
Cora.” 

“Poor, dear Susan!’ said Mrs. Atherton, 
with a certain comfortable, contemptuous pity 
im voice and face. She knew the old maid had 
come to plead for the youthful lovers, and it 
amused her, this idea of Susan’s supposing that 
she, Cora, could be influenced, or touched, by 
any of her romantic pleadings. 

“I am sorry you have behaved so ill, Cora,’ 
said Miss Susan. 

Cora laughed outright, 

“Is Master Tom already tired of banish- 
ment ?” she asked. ‘“‘ When Ju came I knew 
she bore hostile messages, raven-like. But you 
are a,dove, so I suppose you bring. an olive- 
branch. My dear, you will have to bring a peni- 
tent, and a submissive one too. That silly Tom 
must obey me to the letter, or he must. suffer 
the consequences.” 

« Listen a little, Cora!’ 

“Oh, you dear old Susan! To suppose any 
of your fanciful ideas could move me. You 
believe them arguments: they are only 
poetry !” 

“If Jack were alive,” said Susan, “ you know 
this is the very marriage that would please him 
for his son. He was under great obligations to. 
old Mr. Vincent, and loved him dearly.” 

« And I was under obligations to that vene- 
rable person, and I hated him, as he deserved,” 
pm Cora, emphatically. “As for Jack—I 
take your propositions in an inverse order—each 
year I am more thankful that he is not alive! 
As sure as fate he would have been bald before 
forty, and I cannot endure a bald-headed man. 
But you’ve come to tell me that Tom is ready to 
do his duty ?” 

‘‘ He is ready to do his duty, and I have come 
to tell you that you must do yours,” said Miss 
Susan, gently, but very firmly. 

Cora started, then exclaimed : 

“That is worthy of Julia. I didn’t think you 
were such a goose, Sue.” 

“T admit,” continued Miss Susan, “that an 
immediate marriage would beafolly. They are 
both very young. ‘The idle life Tom has led is 
bad. He must study a profession. Ellen, 
meantime, will come to us. If, at the end of 
two years, they are both of the same mind, they 
shall marry.” 

“Upon my word, Sue, I should think it was 
your brain, instead of your heart, that was 
diseased,” cried Mrs. Atherton, laughing, in a 
shrill, excited voice, while her eyes studied Miss 
Susan’s face, with a certain look of apprehen- 
sion, for her visitor’s singular calmness began to 
trouble her. “Really, Sue, you ought to be 
home and in bed.” 

“I told you I could not venture to put off 
things, though I have written it all, in case I 
should go suddenly,” said Miss Susan. “ Do you 
remember the terms of Jack’s will?” 

“I should think so. Everything belongs to 
me for my life. I am hopelessly healthy, delicate 


as I look. My dear, there’s no chance for 
Tom, except entire submission, The fortune is 
mine.” 


“Yours for life if you do not marry.” 

Cora raised her handkerchief to her lips. 

«I shall not be silly enough to do that,” she 
observed. ‘‘ Of course, I could, to-morrow, and 
well—twenty times—a widow is not like an old 
maid. But I love freedom and power. So there 
is no hope there for Tom.” 

“ Everything is Tom’s-already, you know.” 
Mrs. Atherton turned white, even through 
her rouge, but she tried to laugh, it was a hollow 
laugh, however. 

“Fourteen years ago we were in Brussels,” 
pursued Miss Susan. “You came there, you 
remember, left Tom with us, and wenton to 
Paris and Italy.” 

«What an accurate memory,” sneered Cora. 
«In Paris you secretly married Toroni, the 
singer, who was the rage just then. He was 
mean enough to promise silence, that you and 








with a violence such as they had not shown for 








“Ah, I thought you must have told her,” 


he might profit by Jack’s money.” 
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« You’re mad!” cried Cora. 

But her shaking voice betrayed Her; and im 
spite of her attempt to be firm she visibly 
trembled. 

“You went to Italy, where you made him so 
jealous that, within three months, he fought a 
duel on your account, and only lived a week 
after,” continued Miss Susan. 

«It’s a lie—a base lie !” 

« He hated you then, and he was determined 
to have revenge. He sent me the proofs of 
your marriage. Look, this is a copy of one of 
them.” 

She took a paper from her pocket, and held it 
before Cora’s eyes. The woman read, seized it, 
tore it with nails and teeth, like a wild animal 
worrying its prey, her face scarcely human in 
its passion. 

“Tf I could kill you, and not be found out, 
you’d never leave this room alive,” she hissed, 
through hér clenched teeth. “Oh, you 
fiend !” 

Miss Susan turned her head to avoid the 
sight of the countenance so demoniac in its 
rage. 

“I kept your secret,” she said, calmly. ‘I 
did not think it well, that, as a boy, or very 
young man, Tom should have the control of a 
fortune so immense. But now everything is 
changed, and this is what you must do.” 

Cora put her hands over her ears, started 
from her chair, and ran up and down the 
room. 

Then she flung herself on a sofa, tore at her 
own dress, her hair, uttering shrieks and awful 
maledictiens. 

“Have I got to give it up?” she asked, 
sullenly, at last. 

«You must restore Tom, to his place,” said 
Miss Susan ; “ consent to his. engagement, and 
when he marries make over to him one-half the 
income.” 

It was a full hour before she gave in. 

“«Go away and let me dress,” she snarled to 
Miss Susan, at the end of the hour. 

In less than another hourshe joined that lady, 
radiant with beauty and a heavenly toilette. 

You'll let me do it my own way?” was all 
she said, as they stepped into the carriage. 

«Of course,” Miss Susan replied. 

She only spoke once again. It was as they 
were driving up the avenue to the Everton man- 
sion. Then she said: 

“Even yet, if I only dared, I’d kill you.” 

In a few seconds more the door of the room, 
where Miss Julia and Tom were sitting, opened 
suddenly, and Miss Susan led her cousin in. 

«'Where’s my bad, ungrateful boy?” cried 
Tom, you wouldn’t come 
to me, so I came to you. I couldn’t keep up the 
play, you made it a tragedy. Did you suppose 
your mother would really try to break your 
heart? I only wanted to be sure that you loved 
her enoug to hold firm—Susan knows !” 

And Tom threw his arms about his mother, 
crying out for pardon, and actually believed 
what she said. Then he hugged Miss Susan 
and Miss Julia; then he wanted to rush off to 
find a train to go to London; and was as de- 
liriously happy as befitted his age. 

As for Miss Julia, she came ont of her stupe- 
faction at last, went up to her sister, stared 
at her, turned her round, stared again, and 
said: 

“ You are the most wonderful woman in the 
world, Susan ; and I am such a dolt that I’ve 
had to live to be nearly forty-three years old 
before I discovered that the brains of the family 
were in your head, instead of mine.” 

For neither before nor after did she ever 
know the secret of the second marriage. That 
secret Miss Susan kept sacredly to the day of 
her death. F. L. B. 





USES FOR EGGS. 





For burns or sealds nothing is more soothing 
than the white of anegg, which may be 
over the wound. It is softer, asa varnish, for 


burns than collodion, and being always at hand 
can be always applied immediately. It is also 
more cooling than the sweet oil and cotton which 
were formérly supposed to be the surest applica- 
tion to allay the smarting pain. Itis the contact 
with the dential gives that extreme discom- 
fort experienced from ordinary accidents of this 
kind; and anythfhg which excludes air and 
prevents inflammation is the thing to be at once 
applied. 

The egg is also considered one of the best 
remedies fordysentery. Beaten up slightly with 
or without sugar, it tends by its emollient 
qualities to. lessen the inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, and by forming a 
transient coating on thoseorgansto enable nature 
to resume her healthful sway over the diseased 
body. Two or three eggs per day would be all 
that is required in ordinary cases ; and since the 
egg is not mérely medicine but food as well, 
the lighter the diet otherwise, and the quieter 
the patient is kept, the more certain and rapid 
is the recovery. 
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SUNLIGHT IN THE EYES. 





On, soft and low the breezes play, o’er 
valley, hill and lea, 

The meadow-grasses gently wave an undu- 
lating sea; 

All silvery are the streamlets, all sapphire 
are the skies— 

When youth and love are in the heart there’s 
sunlight in the eyes. 


And though the breezes moan and sigh, and 
darkening heavens frown ; 

And though the streams run sluggishly, and 
meadow-grass is down, 

When winter comes to chill and blast, and 
summer’s beauty flies, 

Yet while the heart is happy there’s sun- 
light in the eyes. 


But, ah! when cares of life have power to 
penetrate the heart, 

When bitter thoughts and joyless hours oft 
make the tear-drops start, 

Not any smiles of nature, nor arts that men 
devise, 

Can bring the lost light back again, the 
sunlight in the eyes. 


Oh, you who have the wondrous power to 
make life’s weal or woe, 

Who live not for yourself alone in this great 
world below, 

Be mindful of the dear one who on your 





love relies, 
Be careful that you quench it not—the sun- 
light in the eyes! 
E. F. B. 
STATISTICS. 





Ratrway Acctpents rn 1879.—The General 
Report to the Board of Trade on the accidents 
which have occurred on the railways of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1879 has been 
issued among the Parliamentary papers. From 
this report it appears that the total number of 
persons returned to the Board of Trade as hav- 
ing been killed in the working of the railways 
during the year was 1,032, and ‘the number of 
injured 3,518. Of these 160 persons killed and 
1,307 injured were passengers. Of the remainder 
452 killed and 1,951 injured were officers or ser- 
vants of the railway companies, or of contractors, 
and 420 killed and 255 injured were trespassers 
and suicides, and other persons who met with 
accidents at level crossings, or from miscellaneous 
causes. Of the passengers, according to the re- 
turns of the Board of Trade, 75 were killed, in- 
cluding 78 supposed to have been lost in the Tay 
‘Bridge disaster, and 602 were injured from acci- 





dents to trains. The total number of passenger 





journeys, exclusive of journeys by season-ticket 
holders, was 562,732,890 for the ‘year 1879, or 
200,291,565 less than in the previous years. 
Calculated on these figures, the proportions of 
passengers killed and injured in 1879, from ail 
causes, were, in round numbers, 1 in 3,517,000 
killed and 1 in 430,000 injured. In 1878 the 
proportions were 1 in 4,520,000 killed and 1 in 
322,000 injured. 

Frencu Rerierous Crensus.—The last re- 
ligious census in France shows that there are 
85,387,703 Roman Catholics, 467,531 Calvinists, 
80,117 Lutherans, and 33,113 of otiver Protestant 
denominations. The Jews number about 50,000 
and 90,000 are attached to no Church. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AncEeL Puppine.—Two ounces of flour, two 
ounces of powdered sugar, two ounces of butter 
melted in half a pint of new milk, two eggs; 
mix well. Bake the above in small patty pans 
until nicely browned, and send to table on a 
dish covered with a serviette. A little powdered 
sugar should be sifted over each pudding, and 
slices of lemon served with them. The eggs 
must be well beaten before they are added to 
the other ingredients. 

Errervescine Lemonapr.—The juice of one 
lemon, one half-pint of cold water, one desert- 
spoonful of pounded ‘sugar, one-half smal) tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. Squeeze the 
juice from the lemon, strain and add it to the 
water, and sweeten the whole with the sugar. 
When well mixed put in the soda, stir well, 
and drink while the mixture is in an effervescing 
state. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ar a London bazaar a lady recently handed 
round her baby to be kissed by the visitors at 
6d. each. 

Remains or a Saxon Cemerery.—In making 
some excavations in Rochester Cathedrai pre- 
cincts the workmen have come across what is 
believed to be tne site of a Saxon cemetery, and 
have unearthed several interesting relics, includ- 
ing human skulis and teeth, huge boar tusks 
and coins. 

Tue Tustin or Scoruannp.—The thistle is the 
national badge of Scotland. How it came to be 
so is told inthe following story :—Once during 
an invasion of Scotland by the Danes they 
arranged to surprise the Scottish army. It was 
not considered fair or warlike to attack an enemy 
in the darkness of the night, so they resolved to 
march barefooted, that their tramp might not be 
heard. Silently they drew near the Scottish 
camp. Ina few minutes thesurprise would have- 
been complete. Suddenly a loud cry of pain 
rang through the air, startling both invader and 
invaded. ‘The Scots sprang to their feet, seized 
their weapons, charged upon their foe and de- 
feated them with great slaughter. The ery 
which saved them came from a Danish soldier, 
who with his bare foot had stepped on a thistle. 

Frencw Porunation.—As regards marriage, 
the average number of birthsina family is three 
and a fraction all over France, and except in 
Brittany and some other parts the average is 
continually dwindling. It has lately been 
stated that‘‘in the class compdsed of small 
tradesmen of the well-to-do peasants there is 
seldom more than one child per marriage; and 
in one of the rural communes of Picardy the 
number of children of the best off of the peasants 
is thirty-seven for thirty-five families.” What. 
arevelation! Thirty-five families have among 
them only thirty-seven children, or little more, 
than one each. According to the English ratio, 
they should be more thanahundred. The chief 
reason why the number of births to a marriage 
in France is so few is that parents do not wish 
that their miserably small property should be 
any further'sub-divided. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








N. S. R.—If superfluous hairs be — ae out 
with a fine pair of tweezers, no mark will be left. There 
is reason, however, to fear they will return, whatever 
you may try to do to prevent them from doing so. 

A Surreren.—Try Lamplough’s Saline ; it will exactly 
meet your case. It is well known to the medical faculty, 
and is esteemed as a preventive of fever and internal dis- 
orders. Any chemist will supply you with a bottle. 


A. N.—Golden hair was first used by the ancient 
Romans, who admired the blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
flaxen hair of the Teuton races. e Empress Eugenie 
at a state ball Bote during the festival of the Mardi 
Gras (Shrove esday) in the year.1859 revived the 
fashion. It is now chiefly confined to those of the 
dramatic profession. 

M. D.—1. Enlarged toe-joints usually proceed from 
pressure of some sort ; more often from tight, or rather 
short, boots, than from anything else. Very high heels 
will help to enlarge the toe-joints, as they throw the foot 
forward in an unnatural position. 2. Wear boots that 
fit without pressure, and paint the joint with iodine. 3. 
if your skin be naturally dark, we cannot tell you of any- 
thing to make it fair. Washing with oatmeal in the 
water will improve the texture of the skin. 

H. A. R.—The Russians, although not in general a 
very personable people, are hardy, vigorous, and patient 
oflabour. Their complexions differ from those of the 
English or Scots; but the women think an addition of 
wed heightens their beauty. Their sight seems to be de- 
fective, occasioned probably by the snow, which, during 
-& considerable part of the year, is continually present to 
their eyes. Their soldiers are implicitly submissive to 
discipline, let it be ever so severe ; endure extreme hard- 
— with great patience; and can content themselves 
‘with very hard fare. 

B. E.—One method of nickel plating is this: Into the 
plating vessel—which may be of porcelain, but prefer- 
ably of copper—is placed a concentrated solution of 
chloride of zine, which is then diluted with a small 
quantity of water, and heated to boiling. If any precipi- 
tate —— it is to be redissolved by a few drops of 
hydroc. ic acid. As much powdered zinc as can be 
taken on the point of a knife is thrown in, by which the 
wessel becomes covered internally with a coating of zinc. 
The nickel salt, for which — either the chloride or 
sulphate may be used, is then added until the liquid is 
distinctly green; and the articles to be plated, previously 
thoroughly cleaned, are introduced, together with some 
zine fragments. The boiling is continued for fifteen 
minutes, when the coating of nickel is completed, and 
the proeess is finished. The articles are well washed 
with water and cleaned with chalk. Ifa thicker coating 
be desired, the operation may be repeated. 

R. T. O—Among some Eastern nations there is a 
superstition that the fortunes of a human being are in- 
fluenced by the stone which belongs to his birth-month. 
Thus the fiery garnet is the stone of January, and it in- 
sures “‘constancy and fidelity in every sort of engage- 
ment.”” To February belongs the amethyst, and he who 
is born in February should wear the purple as a “‘ pre- 
servative against violent passions and drunkenness,”’ to 
which Fate will tempt him. Stormy March has, and 
needs, the bloodstone, which gives “‘ co and wisdom 
im perilous undertakings and firmness in affection,” To 
fickle April, all smiles and tears, belongs the deep blue 
sapphire, which ,“ frees from enchantment and denotes 
repentance and kindness of disposition.” The emerald 
belougs te May, and its brilliant green suits the spring 
verdure. ‘“‘It discovers false witnesses and insures hap- 

iness in love and domestic felicity.’”” The agate, which 

longs te flowery June, “causes its wearer to be 
invincible in all feats of strength, and insures long life, 
health, and prosperity.’”” To burning July the ruby be- 
longs, and it is a beneficent stone, for it both “ discovers 
poison and cures all evils springing from the unkindness 
of friends.” The sardonyx, to him who is born in 
August, “insures conjugal felicity.” The chrysolite 
* preserves from despair’’ him who is born in Septem- 
ber. To ripe October belongs the pale opal, with the 
glint of fire at its heart—stone of ‘‘ misfortune,’* but also 
of “hope.” The pearl, meaning “tears and pity,” is 
assigned to sad November; but let him who is born in 
December take heart of grave, for the light blue tur- 
quoise assures to him “ prosperity in love.” 





ZILLAH THE GIPSY; 


OR, LOVE’S CAPTIVE: 


‘ A NEW STORY 
of dramatic power and sustained interest, will be commenced in 
No. 908, PUBLISHED FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17ru. 





Jean and Lour, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Jean is eighteen, fair, 
y eyes. Louie is medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
ond of music and singing. Respondents must be twenty- 
two. 

G. 8., medium height, hazel eyes, fair, fond of home 
and music. 

Naveutr Tom, Prerrr Kit, Boston Tom, and Per or 
THE Mxss, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with four young ladies. Naughty Tom is 
twenty-two, medium height, ag Py 2 fond of 
dancing. Pretty Kil is twenty-one 4 ore good- 
looking, fond of home and children. Boston Tom is 
twenty-three, medium height, blue eyes, fond of music 
and dancing. Pet of the Mess is twenty, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, considered good-looking, fond of home. 

Ros THE RanteR, a Scotch lad, tall, fair, blue eyes, of 
a loving disposition, fond of home and children, would 
like to correspond with a young lady from twenty-six to 
thirty with a view to matrimony. 


LOVE AND SOLITUDE. 


I MADE a resolve one day 
To escape from the city’s din, 
I was tired of the grand and gay, 
I was tired of the world’s by-play— 
Of its sorrow and shame and sin! 


So I wandered far from home, 

Toa onary uestered spot, 
Where, in sight of the salt-sea foam 
And the glory of heaven’s blue dome 

I found me a little cot! 


For months sweet content and I 
Dwelt lovingly side by side ; 

To the throng I had said good-bye, 

And no soul, that I knew, came nigh 
To flatter me or deride. 


And love, oh, it had no 
In my beautiful household plan; 

I was resolute at the 

And said: ‘* Thou art safe, my heart, 
From the dread invader man !”’ 


But Fate with his “stern decree,” 
And Love with his cunning wiles, 
Made war on my plans and me, 
First sending content to sea 
A journey of many miles. 


In this novel way Love won: 
While giving a butterfly chase 
I saw the familiar face 

Of a stalwart neighbour’s son, 
Long known in the dear old place. 


I once had his suit denied: 

But now not in vain he sued ; 
Late love—but it, conquering pride, 
Grew deep as the sea, and wide— 

Love, born of the solitude! M. A. K. 


E. P. A., thirty-two, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children, would like to correspond with a 
widower, one or two children no object. 

SemaPHORE and S1iegnat Hatrarps, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 





ladies. e is mn, tall, brown , blue 
eyes, good-looking, fond of music and dancing. Si 
Halyards is tall, k, fond of home and children. 


Jack OursipE THE Lirt and Rovueutr Tom, two seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Jack Outside the Lift is medium height, 
dark hair, brown eyes, fond of home and children. 
Roughty Tom is dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. 

Linier and Annis, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Lilley is eighteen, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of dancing. Annie is seventeen, 
medium height, dark, considered good-looking, of a lov- 
ing disposition. 

Bonemian WRESTLER, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond with 
a young lady of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

Tieton SLASHER and Srxty-FouR PounpER, two pri- 
vates in the Royal Marines, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Tipton Slasher is twenty-two, 
dark, good-looking. Sixty-four Pounder is twenty-one, 
dark, fond of home and music. 

Lyp1a, Lity and Beatrice, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Lydia is twenty-four, dark, good-looking, 
medium height, of a loving disposition, fond of music. 
Lily is twenty-one, tall, fair, brown eyes, found of home 
and dancing. Beatrice is twenty-six, tall, fair, fond of 
home and children Respondents, must be between 
twenty-tive and thirty, of loving dispositions, tall, dark. 

AnyteE and Nellie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Annie is twenty-four, medium height, dark, good-look- 


Jzsstz and Vro.et, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Jessie is twenty-two, tall, aire —— of children. 


Violet is twenty-four, medium k, of a loving 
dispositi fond of children and music. Respondents 
must be twenty-four and twenty-eight. 


Francis, twenty-two, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and ing, would like to corre- 
spond with a good-looking young fady between eighteen 
and twenty. 

P. N. RB. and 8. L. O., two friends, would like to corre- 

nd with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 

. N. B. is nineteen, medium height, of a loving disposi- 
ja “Rng L. O. is twenty-one, dark, of a loving dis- 

n. 


Maaete S8., twenty-two, tall, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of music, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty-four. 

Dora, twenty, medium height, blue on, loving, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty-three, loving, medium height, dark, good-looking, 
fond of music. 

Rosg and Aenzs, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two yo gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Rose is twenty-three, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Agnes is twenty-five, tall, 
fair, fond of music. Respondents must be between 
twenty-five and thirty. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Jack is responded to by—Peggy, twenty-one, dark. 

Harry by—Topsy, twenty-two, fair. 

Witrtre W. by— Professional, dark, lovi - 
ole k, loving, good 


PHIL by—Fan, thirty, fond of home. 

R. A. O. B. by—Annie V., twenty, medium height, 
hair, brown eyes, thoroughly domesticated, fond of 

ome. 

Kitrr by—Schoolmaster, twenty-five, medium height, 
good-looking. 

Dick by—Buttercup, twenty-seven, medium height, 
dark, domesticated. 

Tom by—Daisy, nineteen, dark, medium height. 

R. A. O. B. by—Milly, twenty-five, fair, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children. ” 

Harry W. by—Carrie, twenty, tall, fair, domesticated, 
fond of home and children. 3 : 

Putt by—Nell V., tall, dark, fond of home. 

Joan or Arc by—Adonis, dark, of a loving disposition. 

EstHEr by—W.-M., twenty-four, medium height, fair, 
fond of home and children. 

Pui by—Mina, nineteen, medium height, fond of 
‘music and dancing. 

Frep by—Louie, nineteen, medium height, fond of 
music and dancing. 
> Saran P. by—Willie, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of 

ome. 

Vio.et by—H. W. 

Litiun by—F. W. 

Janet by—Royalyard Bill, twenty-two, brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 





Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Bight. 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpenc 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anp Fasuioy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonpon Reaper, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.— Part 214 (September) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


t4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 








ing, of a loving disposition. fond of home and dancing. 





Nellie is twenty-two, tall, good-looking, of a loving dis- 
position, foad of home. and. music. 


London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surrn & Co. 





